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‘<THE WIDOW’S CRUSE.’’ 


BY EMMA GAR 





sisted of a cup of tea, and some 
bread, but no butter even. Fate had gone hard } 
with them. They were at their last penny. } 
“What will become of us,’’ the widow said to } 
herself, “‘ heaven only. knows.’’ 3 
It was winter, and one of the severest known 3 
for years; and, the times were exceptionally 
hard. The country had not yet recovered from 
the great financial crisis of °73. Wages were 
low, and there was little to do, even at that. 
Hundreds of those, who had once thought them- 
selves rich, were impoverished; the more fortu- 
nate, who had saved something, were forced to 
economize; the poor were starving; and among 
the poor, the very poor, was Mrs. Ashcroft. 





RISON JONES. 


She was a pale, overworked woman, still 
wearing ® widow's cap, though her husband had 
been dead for more than three winters. She had 
traces of beauty left, notwithstanding her sorrow, 
her penury, and her mourning. There are 
women, now and then, whose hearts and faces 
are proof against the wear and tear of time: 
they seem never to lose the tender freshness of 
their youth; and Mrs. Ashcroft was one of them. 
It was in her nature to rise against fate, and to 
be young and happy. After all, age does not 
consist in years: it is the affections that make us 
young; and, in spite of all her tribulations, 
Mrs. Ashcroft was ‘still young and beautiful, 
even under her disfiguring widow’s cap. 

Mr. Ashcroft. had been wealthy when he mar- 
ried her. But only a few months before his 
death, reverses had come upon him, as upon so 
many in ’73. When she followed him te his 
grave, her sorrow was embittered by the knowl- 
edge that she and her little ones were penniless. 
Yet her fortitude, her Christian trust, did not 
desert her. She left her ‘luxurious city home, 
and sought an humble cottage, on the outskirts of 
a distant village, where-she supported herself by 
fancy sewing, embroidery, and other accom- 
plishments, which she had learned in happier 
days. But it was only a seanty support, at 
best; and often it failed her. It had failed her 
now. For weeks, she had scarcely had anything: 
to do; the little she had saved had melted away ; 
and now she was face to face with starvation. 

Her marriage had been one of esteem, not one 
of ‘first love.” She had been engaged, at one 
time, to a young man, handsome, ardent, and 
generous, with whom she had become acquainted 
under romantic circumstances. Afterwards, she 
could scarcely remember how, the cause seemed 
so trivial, a misunderstanding had arisen. Her 
lover was exacting: perhaps, the least bit inclined 
to jealousy; and she was proud and sensitive. 
So the “little rift”? had widened ar at 
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until, one day, in a fit of pique and anger, he: 
had said, ‘‘ Perhaps, I had better release you: I: 


don’t wish to hold you to a promise which you ; 
And she, all her woman’s ; 


seem to repent.” 


pride up in arms, had answered, ‘Thanks! 


pier, if we part.” 


She soon repented of her folly ; she felt that 


her heart was breaking; and she would have } 
sent for her lover again. 
had other views for her; mterposed. 


But her uncle, who > 


‘(THE wipows- CRUSE.’’ 


That was ani. She ai no further effor 
to undo what was done; but bore her heartache 
in silence. She never knew, or even dreamed, 


that her lover, loyal and fond as herself, bitterly 


3 repenting of his hasty words, had sent letter 
You only anticipate me: we shall both be hap-} 


after letter to her, which her uncle had returned 
} unopened. 

Her cottage, though of but one story, and ex- 
ceedingly diminutive, was, in summer, quite 
pretty. There were beds of flowering poppies 


* and purple heart’s-ease, in the green yard; and 


‘*You surely would not stoop,” he said, to} pots of heliotrope and mignonette stood on the 


such an unwomanly act? 
already consoled himself with another.” 
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Why, your lover has ' little, movable shelf, outside of the window. 
‘ The house, too, was scrupulously clean, Nor 
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was there any appearance of squalor and poverty 
about the outside, even now, in winter. Mrs. 
Ashcroft was too refined for that. But the 
flowers were gone from the window-sills; the 
poppies no longer bloomed; the tree, by the 
gate, whose shade was so pleasant in summer- 
time, was leafless; and the snow half buried the 
low roof, weighed down the firs, and covered the 
tiny garden in its chilly mantle of white. 

Her little son, who had shared her meal, the 
elder sister having gone to put the youngest to 
bed, was wise, poor boy! beyond his years, as 





the children of the poor so often are. He had, 
days before, divined the straits to which they 
had come, and had been debating with himself 
how to assist his mother. He had finally formed 
a bold resolution. It was near Christmas time, 
and the main street of the village, he knew, was, 
at this season, thronged of evenings. Why not 
go there, and beg, for once, at least? He was 
not generally known; he had an old Scotch cap, 
that would disguise him: degrading as it was ta 
solicit alms, it was better than to starve. If it 
had been only himself that was to starve, he 
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could nave died, silently. 
But to see his mother, whom 
he loved more than life it- 
self, and his sister, and little 
brother, famish, that was 
more than he could endure. 
Anything, rather! 
That same afternoon, 
Captain Ogilvie, having had 
his late dinner at the hotel, 
went out, with his sister, & 
for a stroll, and tobuy some = 
Christmas presents. He oR 
and Miss Ogilvie had come to Riverview to visit ' 
some far-away, but poor, cousins; and were stop- ; ; 
ping at the hotel. The*young ladies, in the draw-; Mother hasn’t a cent. left in the house, and 
ing-room, had @one all they could, consistent with ; brother and sister are starving.” 
modesty, to attract his attention; for it was known He got no further, for his forced courage gave 
that he was rich, and he was both handsome and; way; shame was too much for him: he burst 
distinguished, as they could see. ‘Not over} into sobs. 
thirty-five,’ said one, ‘‘and don’t look thirty;; Miss Ogilvie stooped, sympathetically, and 
and has made a million in the China trade: my } laid her hand on his shoulder. 
dears, I know he is wanting a wife; he has retired} ‘‘ Poor child!” she said. ‘There, don’t ery. 
from business, and means to settle down: I shall} I'll go home with you, and see your mamma. 
set my cap for him.’”’ But neither the speaker, } John,” she turned to address her brother, ‘‘ come 
nor any of her friends, had been able, during.the } with me: here is trouble we may relieve.” 
two days he had been mt to win more than a The boy looked up, and gave a start, as the 
grave bow from him. light from the shop-window brought the captain’s 
This evening, he and his sister had wandered } face into full relief; but he said nothing: and 
from shop to shop; when, just as they were} very soon the party of three were on their way 
leaving the last, preparatory to returning to the } to the cottage. When they had reached the 
hotel, Miss Ogilvie, who was slightly in advance, } rude gate, Miss Ogilvie turned to her brother, 
her brother still lingering in the doorway, was } and said, “ Perhaps, you had better wait outside, 
approached by a lad, apparently about nine rue John, for I don’t think they are ordinary beggars, 
old, plainly dressed, yet scrupulously neat. and I wouldn’t hurt their feelings for the world: 
“Please, ma’am,”’ he said, in a shy, timid } in fact, I am not sure there isn’t some mistake.” 
voice, holding out a hand, “if only a penny. ! The appearance of the cottage convinced her 
r 
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more and more of this ; so that, after hesitating ms much alike.’ And he looked back, over his 
moment, she stopped, and said to the lad: ; shouder, toward Captain Ogilvie. 

‘*My child, does your mother know you are } ‘Child,’ said his hearer, ‘‘ where is your 
out begging? Come, be honest; it shall not hurt ; father? Why don’t he take care of you and 
you. What is her name?” ; your mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Her name is Ashcroft.” he stammered, with;  <‘‘Father’s dead,” said the boy, in an awed 
@ palpitating heart. ‘‘ But, oh! don’t be angry } whisper. ‘‘ He’s been dead these three years ; and 

_With me. Don’t say you won’t help me. We} he died poor, you know. That’s why mother 
are starving. Only, don’t tell, and don’t go in. ; has to sew for a living, and can’t get work enough 
Mother would die, rather than beg.” to live on, even of that kind. Oh! dear, dear 

“« Ashcroft?’ she cried; and she seized the; lady, do help her, and God will help you, may be, 
child’s arm. ‘Did you live, once, in Balti-; some time.” 
more? Was your mother’s name, before she} Miss Ogilvie drew her breath hard. She knew 
married, Hardinge ?”” } the romance of her brother’s life. She had also 

« Yes,”’ said the boy, drawing close to her, and known Mrs. Ashcroft in other days, and had 
speaking ina whisper. ‘And I’m sure mother} always believed her more sinned against than 
knows that gentleman. She has his picture. She} sinning. Instinctively, she shrank from going 
keeps it in the bottom of the blue chest; and one } in, under these circumstances. ‘‘ Jack will bea 
night, she kissed it, and cried over it. I saw better messenger, to-morrow,” she said, to her- 
her. It must be him: there can’t be two so} self. ‘Truly, the ways of Providence are past 

} finding out.” 

She turned to the lad. 

«I will do as you wish,” she said. “I will 
not go in.. But here is some money,” giving 
him a five dollar bank-note. ‘Keep that till 
to-morrow. If you don’t hear from me, you can 

spend it in. time for 
your dinner; but wait 


awhile, and perhaps 
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I'll bring you even better news.” With these; Then they both sat down. Mrs. Ashcroft 
words, she was gone. g could only motion her visitor to a chair, and her- 
The next day, after another cup of tea and aj self nervously resumed her sewing. Her little 
dry crust, Mrs. Ashcroft sat down to her work. } daughter, meantime, quietly put away her draw- 
The room, in spite of its general poverty, had an ‘: ings, and motioned for her brother to follow her 
air of refinement, still. Elsie, the daughter, ’from the room. Then Captain Ogilvie found 
who was trying to learn to draw, was at work at} words, and explained all. At the end, he took 
a table near her mother; and Harry was stand-} the widow’s hands, and said: 
ing by a chair, wondering if the time had not; ‘Tell me, if everything had gone right, in the 
almost arrived to tell of his adventure of the long ago, would you have been happier with me, 
night before, and burning to display his five ; Therese ?”” 
$ 
§ 
3 





dollar note, which assured them of a good din-; Her lips quivered, and she looked wistfully up 
ner, at least, if not of many. Suddenly, there} at him. ‘“‘My husband was good to me,”’ she said, 
was a knock at the door. softly ; “‘ and I tried to do my duty: but I have 
“Come in,” said the widow, going on with her } never ceased to regret that foolish parting, Jack. 
stitching, thinking it some poor neighbor. I think, now, that the fault was all mine; and I 
But when the door swung back, and a tall; scarcely deserve that you should come back to 
figure entered, that she knew well, even after} me, with your dear, faithful love, in my present 
all the lapse of years, she started hurriedly to } hour of trial.” 
her feet. ‘<I deserve it, then, if you don’t,” he answered, . 
The intruder came quickly forward, holding; softly. ‘I’ve lived all these years for your sake. . 
out his hand. Mrs. Ashcroft trembled so that? Yesterday, my life was without an aim, or an. 
she had to lay one hand on her chair for support. ; object; and now—I am the happiest man the: 
“« Therese !”’ world holds. God bless your little boy. God 
“Oh! Jack.” { bless my sister. Without them, after all, we 
That was their meeting, after that dreary waste ; might never have met. My darling, all toil and. 
of years; and then their hands clasped. Miss; trial are over, for you and your children. We: 
Ogilvie, as the reader doubtless has suspected, ; missed our springtime, Therese; but our Indian: 
had gone home and told her brother all. summer shall be all the brighter for it.” 
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BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


As I went down my garden, 
Before the dew was dry, 

Along the road to Harden, 
A lovely lass came by. 

Her cheek was rosy, rosy— 
Blue, Llue her eye; 

I offered her a posy, 
And she did not deny. 

, Pansy, pansy— 


Yellow, white, and blue; 


She has won my fancy, 
Far away with you. 


"> Somuch I mused about her, ¢ 
I could not sleep o’ night, 
And one month without her 
Left me weak and white; 
Till lily-o’-the-valley, 
Her leaves did decline ; 
And forth I must sally, 
To seek my Valentine. 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue; 
She has won my fancy, 
Far away with you. 
Vo. LEXXI. —8. 








At long last I found her, 
Alone in a wood; 
With linnets warbling round her, . 
Would do your heart good. 
Her cheek no more was rosy, 
With woe her eyes were wet;. 
And to her lips a posy 
Of faded flowers was set. 
Pansy, pansy— ‘ 
Yellow, white, and blue;; 
Have I won her fancy, 
She so favors you? 


Toward her I hasted, 
And told my loving tale. 
She saw my form was wasted) 
She saw my cheek was pali;. 
And blushing rosy, rosy, 
She sighed in my ear, 
“The day I took your posy, 
You took my heart’s-ease; dear.” 
Pansy, pansy— 
Wherever I go, 
You shall be my fancy, 
Of all the flowers that‘biow, 








@ yellowish strip of country road, fringed with 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Everyone pitied the Broomes, because they} There was no Mr. Broome. Five years be- 
were going to live in the country. Some horrid } fore, he had died peacefully in his comfortable 
bank or railroad had given out, and swallowed ; city home, owing no man anything, and leaving 
up half of their moderate income; and nothing ; his family more than respectably provided for. 
was left to them, as aunt Jane sagely remarked, } But the very investment, on which he had most 
but to “cut their garment according to their } confidently relied, proved the broken reed of all ; 
cloth.” >and caused the hegira from city quarters and 

Sage remarks were aunt Jane’s strong point. } conveniences, to the barrenness of Mullen avenue. 
In these, and in giving advice unasked, she was ; ‘¢ That horrid house of Mr. Mullen’s, our land- 
positively lavish. She did not offer any prac- lord, rouses my indignation,’’ said Dora, vin- 
tical assistance to her relatives—not she; but she } dictively, ‘‘every time I see it. What an 
advised them to go into the country: and when ; abomination it is, to be sure! Worse, if ‘possi- 
it was quite settled that they were to go, she said, ; ble, than the avenue.” 
spitefully, to her sister-in-law : She and her elder sister were taking the usual 

‘‘Mark my words, Ellen: Every one of those } daily walk to the post-office; and they were ap- 
girls is sure to die an old maid, in that out-of- ; proaching the house in question: a huge expanse 
the-way place !’’ ; of light-colored stone, innocent of shade, but with 

“Let us hope that they will at least lee old various statues, in lieu of trees, dotted over the 
maids,” replied the mother, cheerfully: ‘celi- } bare lawn. The statues looked bare, too; and 
bacy not being necessarily fatal to life.’’ it quite made one shiver, of a cool day, to see 

* Yes,” said Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, to} the poor things. They were very dear to the 
her intimate friend, Louie Burgess, ‘we are } heart of Timothy Mullen, Esq., however, because 
going to live at Mullen avenue, a horrid place, I } they seemed to him to express wealth and taste. 
think ; and the house is not old enough or re- His wife wore checked apron$, and _ lived 
tired enough to be picturesque, nor anything else ; principally in the kitchen; but the couple had a 
that one wants. But then, what can you expect for 3 son, who was not cut after their pattern at all. 
two hundred dollars a year? You can fancy ; youth, who was both well-looking and well- 

} behaved, was now gazing admiringly after the 
painfully young trees on either side ; five diminu- ; graceful apparition of Elizabeth Broome, as she 








and a general glare and barrenness of aspect per- 


tive attempts at villas behind each row of trees; } 


wading everything.” 

The girls bravely made the best of it, however. 
To be sure, the idiot who projected Mullen avenue 
—a“‘ self-made’’ man, with more money than he 
knew what to dp with—had spoiled a really 
picturesque bit of wilderness, to make this ugly 
settlement, and call it by his own ugly name; 
but the far-off views were pretty; and it is as- 
tonishing what wonderful effects can be produced, 
even in an unpromising house, by the exercise 
of taste and dexterity. 

The Broomes had plenty of these qualities: 
Elizabeth was a born artist, though she neither 
handled pencil nor brush; Dora was a perfect 
housekeeper and cook, and withal, a very pretty 
girl; Adeline was a practical gardener, and a 
most successful florist; while Frank, the young- 
est, was as yet a troublesome school-girl, and 
somewhat incorrigible hoyden. 

(122) 





passed with her sister, himself unseen; and he 
then and there resolved that the merest shred of 
an excuse should serve for a call upon the new- 
comers. 

Being a man, however, he was naturally slow 
where ingenuity and finesse were required; and 
before he had succeeded in manufacturing a 
respectable excuse for presenting himself at 
Wisteria cottage—there really was a plant of that 
name at one end of the piazza—Miss Broome 
herself appeared at Mr. Mullen’s. 

Not that she voluntarily perpetrated so un- 
maidenly an act as that of calling upon a young 
gentleman. But when a distressed family un- 
expectedly find themselves with three or four 
feet of water in the cellar, decisive measures for 
relief are the first consideration. So, Elizabeth, 
embodying, as it were, in her own pretty person, 
the energy of the whole family, set forth, with 
her head rather ‘high in the air, to complain to 
their landlord. 
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Mr. Mullen, however, was absent on a jour- } work repaired, and I will send up the proper 
ney; but, in his stead, appeared his son; and ; workmen at once.” 
asked if he could be of use in his father’s stead. } He was as good as his word. He even called, 

Elizabeth blushed with surprise and vexation, ; next day, to see how things were progressing, 
and the blush was wonderfully becoming. | Ral- } bringing a lovely bouquet, and an invitation for 
lying, however, she favored the young gentleman } Miss Broome to accompany him on a drive, in 
with as dry and practical an account of their con- ’ search of a wonderful butter-woman, whom her 
dition, at the cottage, as a lawyer could have , mother was anxious to engage. 
done. Mr. Mullen, junior, listened with praise- ; The errand was quite practical, you see; but 
worthy gravity. He was not only a very nice the drive was pleasant, all the same. Only, 
fellow, but one of those fortunate individuals, } Mrs. Okra, the lady engaged in butter pursuits, 
who, without saying or doing anything in partic- tather bluntly asked them if they were going to 
ular, always convey the.impression of being ; make a match of it. 
perfectly well-mannered and uncommonly agree- 3 Not to-day,”’ replied Granville Mullen, with 
able. His business was civil engineering, in ; a look of enjoyment; and Elizabeth was forced to 
which he had just finished his course of study ; laugh, in spite of herself, at the woman’s puzzled 
and he was now at home, on a visit, prior to his ; expression. 
departure on a six months’ trip. Our heroine was decidedly embarrassed, though, 

«| flatter myself, Miss Broome, that I under- } during the remainder of the drive; and she be- 
stand these things pretty well,”’ he said, speaking } gan to think ‘that shé and Granville Mullen 
of the inundated cellar; “and if you will kindly ; were getting entirely too friendly; at least, on 
allow me, I will examine the damage done, at }so short an acquaintance.. She must, somehow, 
once. Allow me, also; the privilege of driving she said to herself, put a stop to it; for it would 

never do to continue driving around the country, 
directly by the house, on my way to N——.”’ with him, in this way. 

There was no earthly reason why he should go But this was easier said than done. Young 
to N——-; but this happened to be the most ; Mr. Mullen seemed to have taken the whole fam- 
convenient thing to say, and gave an air of} ily on his shoulders, and made himself invaluable 
respectability to his proposal, which could not } to them all; and by the time that Louie Burgess, a 
be gainsayed. school-mate of Dora’s, arrived, on a visit, she found 

So, with a somewhat queer feeling, Elizabeth } him established on a familiar footing. © He was 
found ‘herself committed to a tée-a-téte drive, } always available, for driving, lawn tennis, and 
with a young gentleman, whom she had never { the other mild country dissipations that were 
seen before; and who evidently considered the } possible; he was’ quite ¢gqual,'in fact, to a 
beast before them a dangerous creature, ifallowed } brother; but Louie; being a young lady of 
to get beyond @ snail’s pace. The young lady { discernment, did not consider his regard for 
laughed appreciatively at some witty remarks of } Elizabeth at all of a brotherly nature. Eliza- 


her companion, ana stole an occasional glance at | beth, however, flared up, whenever she was 


the fine gray eyes, that flashed forth from the } teased about him. ‘! What,’’ she cried, ‘“‘ marry 
shade of the wide-awake hat; : but the pleasant }a Mullen? The name ‘is enough.” 
little journey had to come to an end, at last, as} Louie, herself, :was one of those unfortunate 
all pleasant journeys do ; and four anxious female } people who are always having accidents. The 
faces met. them on the piazza, wondering what } very day after. she came, she was helping to 
had happened now. nail up some window-curtains, when she slipped, 
Mrs. Broome immediately decided that ‘old } lost her balance, and fell from the chair she was 
Mullen” had promptly sent a young carpenter ; standing on. 
or mason to repair the cellar, and conducted } , She laughed merrily, at first; but, attempting 
Elizabeth’s companion ‘there forthwith. The { to rise, she was obliged to sink back again. A 
young man saw the mistake, and thoroughly } badly-sprained ankle was no laughing matter ; 
enjoyed it, poking among the bricks and mor- } and somebody‘started at. once for the respectable 


tar as knowingly as'if he had been a mason in } elderly :doctor, who ministered to the ills of 
reality. Mullen: avenue,);“‘and parts: adjacent.” The 


“We are neighbors,” said he, at last,’ some-} worthy man, however, was not.to be found; and 
what to Mrs. Broome’s consternation ; '‘‘and a} Granville Mullen drove at a furious pace for his 
household of ladies is an appeal to every man’s } college friend, Doctor Sathwaite, who lived about 
helpfulness. I am sure that my father ‘would } five miles off. 
wish to do all in his power to have this bungling i Doctor Sathwaite had a fine figure, and dark, 
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laughing eyes; and poor Louie felt it to be hard 
lines, indeed, that her foot, the least pretty thing 
about her, should be the particular member se- 
lected for the attentions of this handsome young 
physician. 

Dora, with her prettily waved hair, lovely 
complexion, and dainty hands and feet, made a 


passed and repassed in his carriage, and’ cast 


}admiring glances at her. In the end, Adeline 


Broome, whom he might have passed unnoticed 


at city gatherings, was carried off triumphantly 


from the pasteboard villas of Mullen avenue, to 
«dwell in marble halls.”’ 
But Elizabeth, though she professed to like 








charming little nurse; and plied the invalid, { young Mullen well enough as a friend, still 
faithfully, with various appetizing. messes, coo- laughed at the idea of accepting him as a lover. 
ing over her the while, and sympathizing with } “‘Mullens are too common,” she would say, 
her, in a very sweet way; until Doctor Sathwaite , saucily; ‘you find them at every roadside.” 
savagely wished that it was she who had got the “Yes, but there are Mullens, and Mullens, my 
sprained ankle: and had his fate and wishes } dear,” retorted Dora. ‘So, take care!’ The 
agreed, it would probably have been the most } only answer, however, was a saucy toss of the 


tedious case of the kind on record. 
It was slow enough, as it was; and Dora found } 
that the next best thing to a sprained ankle of } 


head, and the old reply, ‘What! marry a 
Mullen ?” 
At last, camea day, when Elizabeth and Gran- 


one’s own, is to havea friend with one. Various } ville were out, on the neighboring river, rowing. 
little attentions were lavished on Miss Burgess, } It had been one of those divine days, in summer, 
that they might be duplicated for Dora; and the } which come only once or twice in a lifetime. 
drives were managed with a.reprehensible disre- 3 Somehow, Elizabeth, for once, forgot her scorn. 
gard for plausibility. Taking Louie ona very ; The sky, the water, the gentle breeze, the trees 
short one, her medical adviser would carefully ; overhanging the banks—everything, was poetical, 
restore her to her cushions, some time before she } romantic, imaginative, different from common 
desired it; then he would pick up Dora, for an } 3 life. They gathered water-lilies, and other 
endless round, to keep the wild-rose cheeks, as ; ; aquatic plants; loaded the boat down with 
he said, from being dimmed by indoor confine- ; them: decked the sides with them. Granville 





ment. ‘I don’t wish,” he gravely remarked, 
‘to have nurse and patient on my hands, at ; 
once, you know.” } 
“Tt is a little tough, I think,” groaned Louie, : 
one day, ‘‘ to sprain my ankle, for another girl’s 
benefit.” 3 
“You must be light-headed,” rejoined Dora, 
with a crimsoned face. ‘Do stop talking, till ; 
you can talk sense!’ ; 
Dora tried to look unconscious, as she fastened } 
® rose in her bright hair. But the doctor’s step, ; 
at that moment, was heard on the stairs; and she } } 
darted from the room, muttering something about 
wishing to consult her mother, as to dinner. 
‘This must be a very bad sprain of yours, 
dear,” said good Mrs. Broome, that evening, to 
Louie. “I had no idea that a doctor ever came, 
every day, to look after a matter like that.” 
There came a day, at last, when Mrs. Broome’s 
eyes were opened ; and after the fashion of people { 
generally, she wondered that she could have been 
80 blind. No objection could possibly be made to 
Doctor Sathwaite, and Dora was the first one of the 
family promoted to the dignity of being engaged. 
Not long after this, Adeline’s gardening pro- 
pensities brought her into danger, also, Adeline 
was a picturesque-looking girl; and seen under 
the advantages of a most becoming straw hat, 
handling her rake in a graceful fashion, she was a 
refined edition of Maud ’Miiller; and Judge Ark 





} repeated poetry; she sang tender songs; and 


the plash of the oars kept time in unison. All 
things became glorified. Her pulses beat fast. 
She could no longer frankly meet her companion’s 


> eyes, She felt the color flushing her cheek. 


Then, before she knew it, the boat had stopped ; 
tor Granville had ceased rowing. Unconsciously, 
his oars had caught in the thick network of 
aquatic plants, through which they were pushing; 
and instead of seeking to disengage them, he 
* seemed to take it as a hint: and leaning forward, 

he stole his arm around Elizabeth’s waist. What 
he said, he never could remember, nor could she. 
Only, as he laughingly answered, whenever ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ I was fast caught, you see.”’ 

“T have only you left, now, Frank,”’ said her 
mother, sadly, after this last engagement became 
known. 

‘‘You won’t have her long,’’ returned aunt 
Jane, ‘‘ with three such houses as she has to visit 
at. And I really think, Ellen, that, all things 
considered; you have dene remarkably well.” 

‘« 7?” remonstrated, Mrs. Broome. ‘I have 
not done anything, and would have prevented 


most of it, if I could.” 


‘Remarkably well,” pursued aunt Jane, calm- 
ly. «‘ Moving into the country has proved to be the 
very best step you could have taken. Tobe sure, 
the Mullens haven’ ta drop of decent blood in their 
veins; but they have money. Young country 
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doctors are as poor as church-mice; but Sath- 
waite is a bright fellow, and will make his way. 





eee 





; the truth, I can’t bear the man,) he is certainly an 
’ unexceptionable parti.” 
As for Judge Ark, although not particularly ; 


And with this closing benediction, aunt Jane 


agreeable as a prospective relation-in-law, (to tell } retired. 





JOHN’S C’RIS’MUS GIF’. 


BY M. G. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR 


OF **UNCLE IKE’S DAUGHTER.’’ 


Dear Mammy: 
I bin ponderatin’ now fo’ quite a spell, 
*Pon de ’cessity of *formin’ you dat I is mighty well. 
So I take my pen in han’, to-day, to ’municate de fac’ 
Dat I’se feelin’ jus’ as lively as a spider in a crack, 
A-settin’ safe an’ easy, an’ a-grinnin’ in de gloom, 
Whar ole trouble can’t git at him wid de longest han’el broom. 
I feel so mighty sot up, dat I dunno what to do, 
To espress my pleasure properly to daddy an’ to you. 
So I'll put de question legally, an’ “sum it up,” I b’lieve, 
By informin’ you, de writer's gwine be married C’ris’mus Eve. 


Yah! yah! I ‘spec’ my ‘telligence is took you by surprise ; 

But when you sees de lady, den you'll open bof’ yo’ eyes. 

*Kase she’s lubly as de mornin’, an’ her linerments do shine, 

An’ her ha’r curl like de tindrels ob de water-million vine. 

Her eyes is dat provokin’, an’ her figger is so trim, 

Dat a man’s heart ’gins a-thumpin’, ebery time she look at 
him, 

An’ de way I got dis jewel, is bekase I was so smart, 

Dat I beat another feller, do’ he had de bestest start. 

Miss Viny Small, ob Pinch-Neck, is a mighty belle, you see; 

Bekase she’s young an’ bootifal, an’ smart as she kin be. 

An’ she hab a heap o’ Inbbers, ’mong de boys about de town, 

But de ones de mos’ in yearnest, was myself an’ Parson 
Brown. 

You kin bet yo” life dat parson thought hisself a mighty man, 

An a bright an’ shinin’ ’zample to de people in de lan’, 

De President, an’ Goberment, an’ Jedges all aroun’, 

I tell you wa’nt a sarkumstance ‘longside o’ Parson Brown. 

T didn’t think no big things ob dat minister myself; 

He thought he was real chany—he was only common delf. 

An’ I didn’t see no use for him upon de yearth at all, 

A-settin’ his perzemptuous eyes on my Miss Viny Small. 


Yet I feared of ‘dat ar’ feller, from de very fus’, bekase 

He had, you see, such oily, sly, insinervatin’ ways, 

Mos’ ’ooman folks is cottony, in some especial place ; 

But they all is soft as ‘lasses, when a preacher’s in de case. 
And ef he’s spry an’ single, den de maidens, young an’ ole, 
Git powerful consarned "bout de sabin’ ob de soul. 

No matter who de lady is, tis bad ‘nuf, I say, 

But when you want de gal yo’se’f, de dickens is to pay. 


Well, I treat Miss Viny to de show, an’ kar’ed her ’roun’ to 
church, 

An’ done my level bes’ to leave de preacher in de lurch. 

I toted cakes an’ candy, too, sum two, three times a week ; 

An’ was savin’ up my courage, t’well I got ‘nuf to speak. 

One evenin’, d’out my thinkin’, de whole thing come to a 
head. 

(By de fool a-comin’ blunderin’, whar de angel feared to tread.) 

A heap of us young fellers was a-standin’ ’roun’ de do’, 

Discussin’ ob de wedder, in ole Nathan Brandy’s sto,’ 








“You want to make de ‘pression you is won de lady’s smile.” 

“Haw! haw!” larf'd Brown, a-brayin’ jus’ de same as my 
ole mule, 

“T think“’s dat ef you'll notice good, you'll fin’ it is de rule 

For men o’ my perfession, sar, to hab der pick and choose. 

We’se only got to say de word. De ladies don’t refuse, 

An’ ’bout Miss Viny Small, my frien’, I guess you’re mighty 
right, 

*Kase I’se got my invitation to eat supper dar, to-night.” 


Dat feller look so braggish, dat t’was mo’ dan I could stan’, 

A-settin’ ‘pon de counter, wid a big weight in my han’, 

Ten solid pounds o’ iron, too, it was, I do suppose, 

An’ I accidental dropped it down, right on dat braggart’s 
toes. 

You might hab’ hear dat feller howl, nigh a half a mile, I 
*clar ; 

An’ tho’ he were a minister, de hypocrite did sw’ar. 

He hopped aroun’ upon one foot, an’ groaned, an’ tore, an’ 
fuss’d, 

An’ ’clar’d I'd “fairly ruined him, he b’lieved his toe was 
bu’st.” 

I smothered down de larfter, whar was swellin’ in my bres’, 

While I made my lamentations, fo? my drefful awk’ardness. 

Well, he wouldn't ‘cept my ‘scuses, so I lef’ him ’pon de flo’, 

A-settin’ down an’ nussin’ ob his awful swollen toe, 

Ile wouldn’t eat dat supper, whar he bragged about, I knew, 

*Kase a man ain’t g’wine a-courtin’, when he can’t git on his 
shoe, 


Well, to shorten up de story, I went dar myself, dat night; 
An’ sot beside my darlin’, in de pine-knot firelight. 
My arn, it slipped aroun’ her, fo’ I know’d what I was "bout ; 
Aun’ [ whispered honied nothin’s, to pervent her findin’ out. 
An’ befo’ she could git skittish, by diskiverin’ my drif’, 
I had made her promise faithful, she would be “my C’ris’- 
mus gif’.” 
So dis comin’ C’ris’mus ébenin’, gwine to see my joy com- 
plete; 
"Kase she nebber lubbed dat preacher, ’spite o’ all his big con- 
ceit. 
An’ dat’s de yearnest narrative, ob how my lub was won; 
So T'll sign myself, dear mammy, 
Yo’ respectful, lovin’, 
JouN. 
Po’ ScriPsHum. 
T ax dat darky preacher, when I met him ‘pon de lot, 
To perform de ceremony, an’ unite de bridal knot. 
*Kase I never b’ars no malice, when I’se got de bestest place, 
An’ forgives a man right squar’ly, when I beat him in de 
race, 
An’ I tole him dat de lady’d take it fo’ a compliment, 
An’ de fee—dat wa’nt no object, ’kase I'd nebber grudge a cent. 
Yah! dat feller was so mean hisself, he couldn't *preciate 


When Miss Viny’s name was mention, an’ dat fool, young > De largeness ob my nature; so de envi’ness an’ hate, 
Parson Brown, 

*Gun puttin’ on a conscious look, an’ grinnin’ all aroun’. bu’st, 

“Hie! Brown, you look so bumshus-like,” said little Harry ; An’ he swore—well, I forgive him—dat he'll “see me roasted, 

- ‘Wild, fust.” 


It swelled him up wid passion, t’well I thought. he’d sho’ly 


- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JACQUITA. 

‘Wet, wife,’’ remarked Jabez Shillaber, to 
his spouse, as they retired to their well-earned 
rest. 

‘¢ Well?”’ rather snappishly retorted his wife. 
*T hope’t zs well, I’m sure.” 

‘‘Thought you said you wouldn’t take summer 
boarders, nohow,” chuckled Jabez, tugging off } 
his heavy boot. ‘Seem to have got’em, though, 
hain’t you?” 

“Boarders? Well, I suppose the sick girl 
has got to stay, whether or no—” 

‘I should say so, seeing the doctor said she 
wasn’t to stir, hand nor foot, for weeks,” dryly 
interposed Jabez. 

‘*¢ And goodness knows, I ain’t the woman to 
grudge houseroom to a poor, dying creeter, flung 
right onto our own door-rock, as you might say,”’ } 


2 


declared Hannah, with energy. ‘‘ And I suppose ; 











up their own room to the strangers. ‘ Why, I 
didn’t suppose there was a plank in the house, 
with a side as hard.as that. Ugh!” 

“Well,” replied Hannah, gloomily, ‘it’s the 
only bed in the house, while these folks stay. 
Madame has got the spare room, and the sick 
girl our’n; and the other girl and the maid are 
sittin’ up: but, to-morrow, Ill have to fix up 
some sort of a bed, in the new room, for the girl : 
and the maid’ll go to the hotel, or to Jericho; she 
won’t stop here.” 

A snore from Jabez, testifying that the hard- 
ness of the couch had not banished slumber from 
his eyes, cut short Hannah’s lamentations. 

The next day, matters settled themselves, in 
some sort of shape; or rather, Magda'ene settled 
them. At nine o’clock, the doctor came, reported 
all going on as favorably as could be expected, 
and then said: 

‘And now, ladies, what is the plan of the 





the other girl will have to stop to nuss her, for I } campaign? Miss Vivian will need a great deal 
can’t do it, and see to the house; but as for that ; of nursing, for a good while to come; and this 
fine madame, with her airs and her graces, and } young lady cannot give it alone: nor do I think 
her ‘ good woman’ to me—”’ the mamzelle, in there, will be of much use.”’ 
«Why, don’t you call yourself a good woman?” } « Estelle!” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian. «Oh, 
inquired Jabez, much delighted to see his habit-; you needn’t count on her, doctor. She couldn’t, 
ual commander and critic smarting under enforced } and wouldn’t, undertake anything like nursing. 


patronage. 

‘If I be, it ain’t none of her business,”’ replied } 
Hannah, angrily. ‘‘ And if my sheets ain’t linen, 
I guess they won’t pizen her, nor her girl neither ; 
and to say the least, it wan’t very mannerly to go 
teetering ’round the parlor, quizzing all the pic- 
tures, and mantle-tree things, through her eye- 
glass ; and talking a forrin language, and laughing 
with that girl.” 

“I didn’t see the girl laugh none. To my 
mind, she looked most as mad as you did,” said 
Jabez. 

‘¢ Well, she did ; and I guess she said something 
kind o’ settin’ down on the old lady, for she 
stopped laughin’, and looked real provoked. I 
don’t say but what the girl’s well enough,” al- 
lowed Hannah, grudgingly. ‘But I can’t abide 
the mother; and as for that minx of a maid of 
hers, I won’t have her another night under my 
roof, and that’s flat.’’ 

‘Well, if it’s flat, it’s settled, I do suppose. 
Pshaw! Call thisa bed?’ For they had given 





(126) 


She’s my own maid, you know; and really, she 
has no time for anything, except her regular 
duties. She can’t nurse.” 

Doctor Williams drew his shaggy, white eye- 
brows together ; and looked at the fine lady, with 
keen, and not favoring, scrutiny. He never had 
met a specimen of this sort of human being be- 
fore; but he had heard of it, especially since the 
opening of the Silver Lake Hotel: and he recog- 
nized the species. What was more, he did not 
fancy it. Moxeover, like most elderly, country 
doctors, Doctor Williams was a good deal of an 
autocrat, and not in the habit of concealing his 
sentiments, 

‘« Perhaps, then, you’re going to take care of 
your daughter yourself, ma’am?”’ said he. ‘I 
tell you, she needs care, or she’ll die; and more 
than this young lady can give, willing as she is. 
She’s half sick herself, this morning, from one 
night’s watching. After all, it is a mother’s 
place, beside her sick child.’’ 

““My dear doctor,’ remarked Mrs. Vivian, 
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awe we 
putting up her eyeglass, and contemplating him ; hotel, where our rooms are all ready, you know ; 
with supercilious curiosity, ‘‘ do you really, for a} and you could sleep and take your meals there ; 
moment, suppose me capable of taking care of a and leave Estelle here; and you could drive 
sick person? Don’t you really see any difference over, and stay all day, if you chose. It would 
between me and the women of this place—the be almost the same thing as living here.” 
worthy creature who keeps the house, for in-} ‘And the colonel can take the room engaged 
stance ?”’ for Alice and you,” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, joy- 
‘A difference between you and Hannah Shilla-; ously. ‘‘ Well now, for once, Magdalene, you 
ber?” exclaimed the doctor, with a short laugh. } have shown some common sense, and hit upon a 
«Yes, madame, I do see a good deal of difference. ; very good plan; for really, I could not possibly 
If Hannah had a sick child, there’d be no ques-; live here, with these common people—bovine, all 
tion who should nurse it.”’ of them,” with unutterable contempt. “I have 





But here, Magdalene interposed. 

“T have been thinking, mamma,” she said, } 
‘that we cannot do better than to send for Jac- 
quita. She is at home, in Savannah, to be sure; g 
but she can be here in three days, if we telegraph ; 
at once. Mrs. Phillips will send her to New 
York, and the colonel can meet her, and bring 
her up here. He is at Long Branch, this week.” 
Then, turning to the doctor, she continued, 
“This Jacquita is an old black woman, who 
nursed both Alice and me—” 

«« And Carlotta, and me, before you,’”’ interposed 
Mrs. Vivian, who had a not uncommon habit of 
referring everything to herself. 

Magdalene went on, as-if her mother had not 
spoken. 

‘‘And she has always been with us—we are 
Southerners, you know. She used to belong to 
us; and after the war, stayed with us at wages; 
and takes care of us still, when we are sick, or 
anything,” continued Magdalene. ‘Alice is 
very fond of her, and was moaning for her, 
this morning—” 

The doctor fumbled in his pocket for pencil and 
paper. ‘‘ Here, my dear young lady,’’ he said, 
“you write a message, as quick as you can, and 
I will drive over to the telegraph station, and 
send it. Nothing could be better. It may easily 
make the difference of life and death to my pa- 
tient. Four days? She’ll be in fever then, I 
suppose, and will need nursing, if ever a girl 
did.” 

‘And I'll write a note to Colonel Lithbridge, 
too, shan’t I, mamma?”’ asked Magdalene. 

‘Oh, you’ve planned it all; you needn’t pre- 
tend to consult me—I’m nobody,” replied Mrs. 
Vivian, peevishly: and the doctor, folding up 
the paper, and placing it in his pocketbook, 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ That’s a fact !’”’ 

Magdalene now turned to her mother. - 

“T know it is‘not very comfortable for you, 
here, mamma,” she said, in her winning way; 
“and as for Estelle, I doubt if she would not 
leave you, sooner than remain here: so I was 


thinking it might be nice, if you would go to the 








been trembling, all the morning, lest my maid 
gave warning: she hardly spoke, all the time she 
was dressing me; and, though I gave her my 
lace scarf, the only pretty thing I had with me 
here, she barely thanked me—”’ 

«¢ Don’t talk nonsense, mamma,’’ exclaimed the 
girl, half angrily, turning to leave. ‘Never mind 
Estelle now.” 

But suddenly, in the open doorway, she found 
herself face to face with a tall, stalwart, young 
man, who fixed his broad, black eyes upon her, 
with such an unmistakable expression of reproof, 
that Magdalene, still angry, exclaimed: 

“* Well, what is it?” 

‘«T didn’t say anything, Miss Magdalene.”’ 

‘‘Miss Vivian, if you please, Mr. Shillaber ; 
and if you didn’t speak, you looked at me; and 
I insist upon knowing what you meant.” 

‘Well, then, Miss Vivian, you won’t know 
what I meant, for I shan’t tell you,’”’ replied the 
young man, as he passed her, with a bow as 
haughty as she herself could have given. 

Half-an-hour later, Magdalene came back from 
a rapid tour of the orchard and cornfield, lying 
adjacent to the farmhouse ; and found her mother 
sitting beside Alice, who was trying to sleep. 

“<T spoke improperly to you, mamma,” she 
said; ‘‘and I am sorry.” 

«Dear me, what next?” exclaimed Mrs. Viv- 
ian, scoffingly. ‘‘ Magdalene apologizing! Won- 
ders will never cease.” 





CHAPTER V. 
DOUGHNUTS. 

A wEEK later, everything was arranged, and 
going on as quietly as if no other condition of 
things had ever been contemplated. 

Five days from that on which the stage-coach 
upset, the same stage-coach drove quietly down 
the hill, stopped at the head of the green lane, 
and there discharged several packages. After 
these had been handed down, a gentleman and a 
colored woman descended. The former was a 
fine, soldierly-looking man, in early middle life ; 
but with more silver than sable in his magnificent 
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beard, and an air of combined weariness and; ‘Thank you, for one, Miss Magdalene Vivian. 
hauteur. The woman was short, squat, intensely ’ But, as it happens, I was not speaking of you.” 
black, and wore a Madras turban, and a necklace i «‘ And that’s the woman come to take care of 
of gold beads. Miss Alice?’ continued Hannah, glancing at 

Magdalene flew out of the house, like a deer, 3 Jacquita, and skimming the crisp, brown dough- 
at sight of them. But she shot past Colonel } nuts out of the fat. ‘‘Come in, and make your- 
Lithbridge, as if he was of comparatively small ; self at home, ma’am. Don’t she talk any English, 
account, and pounced upon the negress, clasp- Miss Magdalene ?” 
ing her in an affectionate embrace, and kissing “Yes, indeed, she talks nothing else, Mrs. 
the sable cheeks, with loving fervor. Shillaber; but she don’t talk much, at all: and 

‘¢Oh, you dear, old mamma! I am so glad to 3} you mustn’t call her ma’am, if you please. Her 
see you,” she exclaimed. ‘ And so will Alice be; ; name is Jacquita.”’ 
and we are going to be so comfortable, at last.’ “‘Jacquita? Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Han- 

“Mighty glad to see you, honey; and how’s } nah, skilfully dropping more doughnuts into the 
missy?’ replied Jacquita, whose strong point } bake-kettle. ‘Sounds most like moskeeter.”’ 
was action, rather than speech, and who seldom} ‘Tobe sure. We call her Jack, sometimes; 
uttered as long a sentence as this. } and Alice and I always say mamma. May I have 

«And haven’t you a word for me, Madge?’ 3a doughnut ?”” 
demanded the colonel, speaking in a cultured, hes Dear heart, do help yourself! Ray, get a 
but not altogether pleasing, voice. } china plate out of the settin’-room closet, and 

Magdalene, suddenly losing all her gay abandon, ; napkin.” 
straightened herself, and said, coldly: ; The young man scowled, and did not stir; and 

“« How do you do, Colonel Lithbridge? Mamma fen eam flashing a scornful glance at him, 
will be very glad to see you. But you know I 3 cried: 
don’t like being called Madge. Go speak to “Oh, pray, don’t ask Mr. Shillaber to wait 
mamma. There she is, at the door.” upon me; I don’t care for plate or napkin, I 

While the colonel advanced to the front-door, 3 assure you. How nice they are, ain’t they?” 
Magdalene beckoned Jacquita to follow, and; ‘I’m proper glad you like ’em. Won’t she 
conducted her to the back of the house, have some?” 

The great kitchen, there, was all open to the “Who?” innocently demanded Magdalene, 
July evening; and as they approached, a deep $ determined to break in her hostess, to saying 
voice was to be heard, saying, decisively : Jacquita, at once. 

“« And quite time they did go. Home isn’t home, ‘““My mother referred to your servant, as I 
with a pack of insolent fools, making you feel that } presume you understood,” growled Ray; and as 
you’ ve no right to your own parlor, and doorstep.” ’ the fat was just then pretty quiet, his mother 

“Thank you, for one, Mr. Ray Shillaber!” : heard ; and turning sharply around, said: 
cried Magdalene, standing upon the threshold, ; ‘*Ray, I wish you'd take the pail out to the new 
and looking splendidly handsome, with her hazel } well, and get some water for supper. It’s colder.” 
eyes full of light, and the rich color burning like } The young man obeyed, without reply. As 
fire upon lips and cheek, and the slant rays of }soon as he was gone, his mother, turning to 
sunshine kindling a dusky glow in the braids of } Magdalene, said, anxiously : 
her’ chestnut hair. “‘T hope you won't none of you take anything 

Ray, who was sitting sidewise, on the edge of ; amiss that Ray says. He’s a dreadful proud, 
a table, fanning himself with his palm-leaf hat, } high-stepping sort of a fellow, and as bold as a 
stood up, looked at her, recognized her beauty, ; lion. If things don’t suit, he’ll out with it, if 
and said nothing. *twas to the Queen of Sheby herself; and he got 

His mother, who was frying doughnuts, in ; pretty mad, a while ago, when your ma wouldn’t 
@ great flat kettle, and hardly heard what was } set down in the parlor, because he was settin’ 
said by either, turned toward the door, and said, } on the doorstep: and I believe she said some- 
pleasantly : thin’ about folks not knowin’ their places, and 

“Oh, have your folks come, Miss Magdalene? ;I don’t know what all; but Ray, he’s that sort 
I was so busy, I didn’t hear the stage. Did you, ; of a fellow, he don’t feel nobody’s any better than 
Ray ?”’ what he is; and we never had no boarders before ; 

“Yes,” replied Ray, succinctly. and he ain’t used to not havin’ the whole run of 

















“‘But was too ill-tempered to speak of it,’’ ; the house; and a separate table and all, it kind 
muttered the young lady; and was a good deal } 0’ galls him; but lor’, the boy ain’t got no harm 
astonished to receive a reply, in the same tone: } in him; and he’d do anything to help Miss Alice: 
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he went over to the village, when he ought to 
ha’ been at his dinner, to get them lemons; and 
he’s just as keerful about noise as ever you see, 
and always’ hushin’ up Jabez, who’s young and 
foolish—”’ 

“Don’t say any more, Mrs. Shillaber. He’s 
coming, and I think he’s quite in the right. But 
don’t let him know that you told me anything.” 

As Ray entered the kitchen porch, with his 
pail of bright and sparkling water, Magdalene dis- 
appeared through the door of the dining-room. 
A few minutes later, Estelle appeared, with a sum- 
mons for Jacquita to the bedside of her nursling. 

That very night, Mrs. Vivian, with her maid 
and Colonel Lithbridge, was driven over to Silver 
Lake Hotel; there to find, as she subsequently 
declared, her first night’s rest, and her first 
civilized breakfast, since entering the valley of 
Crosnest. Her departure seemed to remove an 
element of unrest and discontent, that had per- 
vaded the house, ever since her entrance; and 
everybody felt the relief. Magdalene’s brow 
lost its frown, and her lips their air of severe 
self-control. Hannah began to sing once more } 
about her work. Ray permitted himself to speak, ’ 
and smile, when not absolutely necessary ; and 
-Alice’s flower-like face began to gain a little ; 
color and light, and to lose the worried look that 
had so troubled Magdalene. ; 

§ 
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Of course, Mrs. Vivian drove over, at least 
once a day; but as the weather grew hot, her ; 
visits were confined to the morning: a message } 
of inquiry sufficing for the evening. 

These messages were generally brought by 
Colonel Lithbridge, who made them the occasion 
of protracted calls upon Magdalene. The latter ; 
received him capriciously: sometimes coldly ; 
sometimes with polite indifference ; sometimes, } 
in the reaction from long hours in the sick room, 
with a gayety bordering on levity; and on a few 
delightful occasions, with a soft and pensive 
tenderness, the most dangerous of all her moods. 
It was on one of these occasions, that the colonel, 
who had walked over from the hotel, asked Mag- 
dalene to come with him, as far as the head of 
the lane, on his way home. She silently com- 
plied. Nor did she resist, when he took the 
lace handkerchief from her belt, and tied it over 
her head, 4 la Rigolette. The two strolled to the 
end of the lane, almost in silence. Here, Magda- 
lene paused, and lightly leaned against one of the 
gate-posts. Lithbridge turned, and looked at 
her in wonder, almost in awe; for never had he 
seen her so beautiful, so spiritualized as now, by 
the radiant moonlight from without, and the 
yearning spirit within, that, pleading through 
her upraised eyes, seemed longing for heaven. 








‘What are you thinking of, Magdalene?” 
asked he, softly, after some moments. 

The starry eyes slowly sank from the moon’s 
mysterious face to his, and dwelt there, still with 
that strange yearning in their depths, as she 
answered, very gently: 

‘«* You wouldn’t understand.”’ 

‘Try me, and see,”’ he urged, taking her hand 
in his. 

She withdrew it, quietly, and shook her head. 

*«No, I wish you could, I wish anybody could ; 
but I don’t believe they ever will. I suppose 
every soul has its own wonders, and struggles, 
and longings, and they have to be worked out 
alone, and in silence.’ 

‘‘Child, shall I tell you the answers to all 
the wonders, and struggles, and longings of 
your soul?” 

’ «You cannot.” 

“ But, if I can?” 

“Yes.” 

“In one word—love.”’ 

‘¢T don’t know what love is.”’ 

‘*No, my darling, you do not. Your fresh 
young heart is still untouched, but its own in- 
stinctsareastir. It is like the water-lily blossoms, 
that feel the sun, and unfold their pure petals, to 
show him their golden hearts. Sweet, it is love 
you are longing for, and I will teach it to you!” 

He tried to put his arms about her, but she 
drew back, still with that strange quiet, almost 
apathy of manner, upon her, and said: 

“No. If it is love I want, it is not your love; 
do not speak of it again.” 

“But, Magdalene, I must.speak, if not again, 
at least let me speak out now—” 

A rustling among the thick bushes, bordering 
the road, and clustering about the gateway, star- 
tled both; but the sound of retreating footsteps 
showed that the intruder was going away: and 
after a moment’s pause, Lithbridge continued, 
in a low and eager voice: 

‘«T have loved you for years, Magdalene: ever 
since you began to blossom into the brilliant, 
high-hearted, powerful and fascinating woman 
that you are, to-night. Long ago, I determined 
that, if ever I married, you should be my wife; 
and I have only waited to see some sign of liking, 
some symptom of tenderness amid all the bright- 
ness, before putting my wishes into words.” 

Magdalene was no longer looking at the moon. 
But the cold brilliancy of that maddening orb 
seemed concentrated in her eyes, as she turned 
them upon the agitated face of her wooer, and 
slowly said: 

‘‘ And you see the liking, and the tenderness in 
my mood, to-night, I suppose?” 
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*‘ Not for me, perhaps; not consciously for me: 
but yet I do see awakened tenderness, and a vague 
longing for something you have not yet found—” 

‘« Yes,” interrupted Magdalene, almost eagerly, 
‘‘a longing for something I have not found.” 

‘‘ And I tell you, child, ‘that that something is 
love; and that nobody ever has, nobody ever can 
love you, as I do; and that if you will but let me 
try, I will soon show you that all these vague 
yearnings, this aimless longing, that torments 
you, shall be satisfied, in the wealth of love I 
will pour into your heart, and in the response 
that heart will surely make, for love infallibly 
evokes love in an unoccupied heart. Magdalene, 
may I try?” 

“‘Try to make me love you, do you mean? 
For I am absolutely certain I do not love you 
now. You must understand that, clearly.” 

“Very well, let it be so. You do not love me 
now, but you will let me teach you to love me?” 

“Tf you can.” 

‘‘But I must have opportunities. You must 
be engaged to me, and give me a lover’s claims.” 

“By no means. That. would be taking the 
prize, before you had run the race. If you make 
me love you, I shall naturally become engaged to 
you; but meantime, I shall remain as I am: free 
as air, in person, spirit, and affections.” 


“ That is a very unfair bargain.” 


“Then don’t make it. 
whether you do or not.” 

‘Of course you are,’”’ exclaimed the colonel, in 
arage. ‘You are just falling back, now, into 
your usual jeering, cynical fashion of meeting 
anything verging upon tenderness. I believe you 
have no heart, after all, more than other women.”’ 

‘Why, who ever supposed I had ?”’ exclaimed 
Magdalene, with a scoffing laugh. ‘I don’t 
claim to be a lusus nature, and different from 
other women. But as you have lost your temper, 
and I have lost my interest in the conversation, 
don’t you think you had better go?” 

“Child, child! I have put the hopes and 
desires of years into your hands, I have laid 
my heart at your feet, and you treat them as 
toys, you trample them in the dust.”’ 

“In other words, you are ‘the victim of a 
child’s caprice,’’’ laughed Magdalene. ‘No, 
cousin colonel, as I used to call you, you won’t get 
any more sentimentality out of me, to-night ; and 
I am going home, and advise you to do so. Good- 
night.” 

But Colonel Lithbridge was too angry to reply, 
in any quiet fashion of leave taking; and as 
Magdalene ran gaily down the lane, he strode 
away in the moonlight, biting his lips, clenching 
his hands, and muttering words not good to hear. 
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} CHAPTER VI. 
BERRYING. 

Wuen Magdalene reached the door-stone, she 
was surprised to find it the pedestal of a tall, 
motionless, human figure. She was more sur- 
> prised, when, in the deep shadow of that side of 
the house, she recognized Ray, and found that 
he intended to speak to her. 

“Oh! Is it you?” exclaimed she, not know- 
; ing what else to say; and then waited, nervously 
} conscious of two glowing eyes fixed upon her 
; face, and an electric cloud of anger, or suspicion, 

or some unpleasant feeling, hanging about her. 

‘Yes, Miss Vivian, it is I,” replied a gloomy 
voice. 

“By the way, Mr. Ray, I have changed my 
mind: I had rather you called me Miss Magda- 
lene, insead of Miss Vivian.” 

‘“«T was obeying your orders.” 

‘¢Goodness! How humble you are, all at 

once.”’ 
; T have had lessons enough, in the last three 
} weeks, to make some progress. But I was 
} waiting to tell you, that Sarah and Lizzie Blake 
} said that you wished to go berrying, when. they 
ent and they intend going, to-morrow, with 
Jabez and me: and if you would like to go too, 
we shall, of course, be very much honored.” 

‘Ray, why need you always assume that tone 
with me?” demanded the girl, passionately. ‘J 
never have treated you as an inferior, or patron- 
ized you, or—or—anything; and why can’t you 
behave like a reasonable creature, and put aside 
all that air of injured dignity, and ‘ grand, gloomy, 
and peculiarness,’ that you always wear toward 
me ?”’ 

‘‘Why can’t I?” replied Ray, slowly. ‘ Be- 
} cause—well, I can’t just tell why. Perhaps, I 
} have my puzzles, and wonderments, as well as 
you, Miss Vivian.” 

“I told you to say Magdalene; and how do 
you know, pray, that I have any puzzles and 
wonderments ?”’ 

2" «Just as old Bose here knows that the moon 
is bright—by looking at her face ; and just as the 

fine lady moon can’t help the dog looking at her, 
3 and thinking of her, and growling and baying at 
> her, so Miss Magdalene Vivian can’t help even 
poor Ray Shillaber reading her face, and think- 
ing his own thoughts about it.” 

«And growling and baying at her, too,” sug- 
gested Magdalene. 

‘Exactly. Very impertinent; but it can’t be 
helped, that I see.’”” And lifting the torn hat 
from his thick black curls, the handsome young 
cynic strode round the corner of the house, leav- 
ing Magdalene alone. She stood, for a moment, 
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absorbed in reverie; and then went to Alice’s 


room, where the sick girl lay, sleeping like a lily } 


among her fair white surroundings: while Jac- 
quita, black, ugly, and faithful, lay upon a couch 
close beside her. Magdalene looked on, silently, 
for a moment; and then crept up the stairs, and 
sat for quite an hour, staring from her window, 
into the fragrant gloom of the summer night. 
Since she had been left alone, Magdalene had ' 
petitioned that she might eat with the family, } 
instead of being served in lonely state by herself; 
and Hannah had so far complied with the request, § 
that she and her two sons now sat at the table in 
the dining-room. But Shillaber himself, except 


occasionally at tea-time and on Sundays, preferred } 


the freedom and despatch of the kitchen-table. 

So, it chanced, that, coming into the dining- 
room, next morning, Magdalene found the two 
boys, as they were. called, although Ray was 
more than two-and-twenty, and Jabez only two 
years younger, standing by the open window, and 
busily discussing plans for the day. 

“The light wagon is plenty large for four; 
what are you thinking about, Ray?” exclaimed 
Jabez, a good-natured, freckle-faced, sandy-haired 
fellow, as unlike Ray as a plough horse is unlike 
@ racer. P 

“‘ Well, suppose there’s more than four,” sug- 


gested Ray, in a low*voice, and moving away 


from his brother, 
claiming : 

“How more than four? There’s Sadie and 
Lizzie, _ you and me. Who else? Mother 
won't go.” 

“T am going, Mr. Jabez,”’ remarked a blithe 
voice: and Magdalene, radiant in a white dress, 
with carnation ribbons glowing from the crest of 
her sleek head, to the toes of her pretty slippers, 
made a mocking little bow to the younger brother, 
and shot a half defiant glance at the elder. 

“You! Golly, why that’s first-rate,”’ exclaimed 
Jabez; and then conscious of his solecism, blushed 
furiously, and was suddenly silent. Ray, who 
never said “golly,” and who, not having two 
sets of manners, could never be surprised into 
using the wrong ones, shot an angry glance at 
his brother, and said, haughtily : 

**We shall be much pleased to have you go, 
Miss Magdalene.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rey,” said the girl, with a 
smile, accepting his use of her Christian name. 
“And when do we go, and how? You were 
talking of wagons: can’t we have that nice, 
jumpity-jump one, that we went to the springs 
in? How is it, Mr. Jabez?” 

‘‘Why, you see,’”’ replied Jabez, recovering 
his equanimity, “we're most afraid you'd be 
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’ crowded, five, so. Maybe though, you three 

girls might set on the back seat, together; Sadie 

>and Lizzie’s pretty slim, both of ’em; and you 

} ain’t very large.’’ 

**Oh, I want to go in front, and drive. I do 

so love to drive, especially down these steep 

3 hills.” 

“Very well,’ interposed Ray, hastily. “I'll 
) Settle it all. You shall drive, Miss Magdalene. 
; Now, about our dinner, for we shall be gone all 

day.” 

{ “Oh! 

} Magdalene, in a disappointed voice. 

: think I could leave Alice all day.’’ 

‘‘ How is she, this morning?” asked Ray. 

> Quite comfortable and bright; she wouldn’t 

need me, I dare say; and mamma will be over, 

this morning: but you see, it’s me, myself; I 

can’t bear being parted with her, all day.” And 

Magdalene looked at Ray, with a sort of appealing 

glance, as if sure of his comprehension and sym- 

pathy. He answered, with the first cordial smile 
she liad ever seen upon his face ; a smile so bright 
and frank, that it lighted up the dark features, and 
gloomy eyes, like a burst of sunshine, and said: 

‘Nor you needn’t. I will drive you home, 
myself, any minute that you say, after we reach 
the high pastures.” 

“ Tt’s, all of six mile up there,” 
Jabez, in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘“« What of that ?”? demanded his brother, an- 
grily. “It won’t hurt Tom, I guess; and I 
know it won’t hurt me. Besides, I can change 
Tom for Kitty, while I’m at home; and maybe 
mother would want something done, and be glad 
to have me run in.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, ofcourse. Only, I thought 
you wouldn’t pick many berries,” suggested 
Jabez, who had a broad streak of New England 
thrift in his composition. 

But Ray did not deign to notice this suggestion, 
in any way; and just then, Mrs. Shillaber en- 
tered, with a plate of biscuit in her hand. It 
was accompanied, too, by a roll of butter, churned 
by Hannah’s own hands, and redolent of clover 
and cleanliness. Add to these, a delicious broiled 
chicken, and potato croquettes, with a great glass 
pitcher of ice-cold milk, and we need not won- 
der that Magdalene was supremely indifferent to 
the badness of the coffee, or the nomadic char- 
acter of the tea, which could claim neither China, 
Japan, nor any other known habitat, as justly its 
own. Magdalene was young, Magdalene was 
strong and. healthy, and consequently, Magda- 
lene ate well, and with reasonable enjoyment, a 
fact of unending satisfaction to Hannah, whose 
| Own appetite was generally worked and worried 
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away, and who “‘ kept up,” to use her own phrase, 
on the adulterated tea and coffee, and a beverage 
called diet-drink, brewed by herself, from various 
roots and barks. 


Alice, being consulted as to her sister’s absence, 


stoutly declared that she was perfectly able to 
be left all day; indeed, that she should rather 
prefer that state of things, to any other, as she 
could have such ‘‘ splendid naps.” 

Magdalene and Alice were still talking, when 
@ voice was heard outside, but softened down, 
calling : 

‘‘The wagon is ready, Miss Magdalene.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Ray, I will be out direct- 
ly,” said Magdalene, stooping to kiss Alice. 

‘¢ What a nice voice that Mr. Ray has,” said 
Alice. ‘So deep and grave, and still so musical. 
He ought to sing. I should like to see him.” 

“Yes, it is a good enough voice,” replied 
Magdalene, indifferently. ‘And you can see 
him, very soon, 1 suppose; for the doctor says 
it will be good to carry you out on the stretcher, 
and let you lie in the sun, some hours, every fine 
day—” 

«Yes, he talked to me about it; and I think 
it will be perfectly lovely,” cried Alice, the soft 
color mantling in her cheeks. 

“Well, to-morrow, if mamma approves, and 
the docter will superintend, we will have you out, 
dearest.”’ 

And Magdalene stooped to kiss her sister again, 
and so hide the tears brimming her eyes: tears 
of love, and pity, and thankfulness for even so 
much amendment. 

‘And Ray can help carry me out,’’ said Alice, 
with a shy little smile. 

“Yes, you baby, with a new toy,” laughed 
Magdalene. ‘ But now, good-bye. What, all but 
crying! Well, I shall be home, by two o’clock, 
at latest. Very soon after mamma leaves.’’? And 
without waiting for further remonstrance, she ran 
away; and passing through the dining-room, to 
the great kitchen, found the wagon waiting out- 
side the door: where, two-and-twenty years 
before, the mysterious stranger, in his muffling 
cloak, had stood, upon that stormy Hallow E’en, 
promising to give Hannah Shillaber’s dead baby 
back to life and health. 

Forgetting that byegone time, which had in- 
deed grown to be little more than a dream in her 
memory, Hannah now stood chatting with two 


tween the two seats, and also between the two 
Miss Blakes, remarking: 

«That's the stool of penitence, girls, and one 
of us three has got to set on it, and confess our 
sins to the other two. Guess it had better be 
Liz, hadn’t it? She’s the biggest sinner.’’ 

It was at this moment that Magdalene appeared, 
and a sudden constraint dropped, like a cloud, 
upon the two girls; who sat up straight, looked 
genteel, and remarked, in mincing tones: 

‘*Good-day. Pleased to see you.” 

Ray, who had busied himself about the horse’s 
head until now, came forward, with alacrity ; and 
; remarking, ‘‘This is your seat, Miss Vivian,” 

handed her to the front bench, placed himself 
} beside her, gathered up the reins, and started, so 

promptly, that Jabez had hard work to tumble in 
;at the back of the wagon, and climb over the 
} seat, to the penitential stool, which Lizzie found 
: it funny to upset, just as he wag seating himself, 
thus inducing a convulsion of merriment and 
} scuffling, lasting, with the three, for at least a 
: mile of the way. 

Ray was annoyed, but not for himself; and 

; Magdalene tried to see and hear nothing that 
would force her to appear annoyed. So she de- 
$ voted herself to the horse, which, young and 
} strong, required a good deal more driving than she 

knew how to give; and had not Ray’s hand, eye, 
; and voice, been constantly on the alert, she might 
} have experienced an upset. , 
Presently, however, the road began to steadily 
zascend. At this, Jabez jumped out, to relieve 

the horse, while Sadie and Lizzie subsided into 
; @ quiet conversation. Magdalene, resigning the 
; reins to Ray, suffered her delighted eyes to roam 
; over the magnificent landscape unfolding befare 
; her, as they ascended the mountain. 

The high pasture was reached, at length, and 
the three girls jumped out; the two Blakes with 
a solid bounce; Magdalene with a spring, strong 
and light as a young deer. Ray, who helped all 
three, noted the difference. _ Jabez did not. 

‘Now, let’s see who'll get berried first,’’ re- 
marked the latter young man, gathering the four 
tin pails in one hand, and jangling them together, 
discordantly. 

‘Why, there’s none for me!’’ cried Magdalene, 
as they were divided around. 

‘«I brought this for you,” said Ray, somewhat 
embarrassed, and so somewhat surly; and from 














pleasant-looking girls, who were seated upon the ; the breast-pocket of his blouse, he produced 
back seat of the wagon, and just then giggling silver porringer; the solitary piece of plate, ex- 
violently at some remark of Jabez’s, who was cept some spoons, belonging to the Shillaber 
stowing the basket of provisions, the pails for the ; family. Magdalene colored, half in pleasure, half 
berries, and the meal for the horse, underneath } in vexation; and as she took it, and followed the 
the seats.. Finally, he put a milking-stool be- } others toward the bushes, shesaid, in a low voice: 
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“‘Tt is very nice, and I like it very much; but 


$ 
; 
I wish you wouldn’t make a difference for me.”’ 


‘‘But there is a difference, and not of my 
making,’’ replied Ray, almost bitterly. 


am Jabez’s brother.” 

“Oh, but that’s all nonsense, you know,’’ re- 
plied Magdalene, eagerly. ‘‘ People are not made 
like—like stoves, for instance—all of one sort, run { 
in one mould, and impossible to change. For ; 
instance, you were not cast in the same mould as } 
Jabez, or the Miss Blakes. You are just as much 
a gentleman, when you are good-natured, as any- 
body need to be.” 

‘‘ As much as Colonel Lithbridge ?’’ asked Ray, 
dryly. 

«More, in some ways. 
please.”’ 

Her voice was so cold, that there was a silence 
of some moments, Then Ray said: 

“T am going to answer your question, about 
how I knew of your having puzzles, and wonder- 
ments, more truly than I did last night. I heard 
you say it.” 

“Heard me? How?” 

“T was sitting on a rock, outside the gate, 
looking at the moon, and thinking, when you 
and he came up the lane; and when you stopped, 
I looked through the bushes, and saw you, as 
you stood leaning against the post, with that 
white thing on your head, and your face turned 
up; and I forgot that I ought to go away.” 

“Forgot?” interrupted Magdalene, in would- 
be severity. 

“Yes, forgot everything,” said the young man, 
slowly, and fixing his intense eyes upon hers. 
“Tt was true enough that I read the wonderings 
and longings, that the moonlight pictured out on 
your face ; but besides that, I heard you say it.” 


Don’t talk about him, 





“ You } myself.” 
never could be like those girls—like us, I ought ° 


to say, for I am one of the same class as they, I 


; 


«And then?’ demanded Magdalene. 
‘¢ And then I went away,”’ replied Ray, quietly. 
‘‘Didn’t you hear me go? I didn’t try to hide 


“Yes, I heard you go.” 

The young man’s eyes questioned her; but she 
would not answer; and presently, he said again: 

*«T have no right, no shadow of right, to ask ; 
but I wish you would tell me, won’t you?” 

“Tell you what ?”’ 

‘‘Whether you are engaged to Colonel Lith- 
bridge ?”” 

‘‘What do you think?” 

*«T think not.” 

“Why ?” 

‘‘T looked into your face, when you came up to 
the house, last night, and I couldn’t see it.” 

‘‘One would think my face were a Farmer’s 
Almanac,”’ cried Magdalene, with sudden pettish- 
ness. ‘You study it so, for every change of 
weather.” 

‘« A queer almanac, that shows fair and stormy, 
all at the same time,” said Ray, quietly. 

But Magdalene’s mood had changed, and pour- 
ing her porringer full of berries into his pail, she 
declared : 

“There, I’ve done. I’m going to gather some 
flowers; all by myself, thank you; and then I 
shall rest in the shade, until lunch; and then I 
shall go home.” 

‘“‘ Very well, Miss Vivian. You will do just as 
you like, of course. I am ready to take you, at 
any time.” 

And she did do just as she liked, and hardly 
looked at, or spoke to Ray, again, until he was 
taking her home; when she scoffed, and jibed, and 
teased him, until he was wrought into a white 
heat of silent wrath, and looked as handsome as 
a young gladiator, thirsting for the combat. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY JAMES LINDSAY GORDON. 





Onty last night, at the Raynors’ ball, 
She twisted my rose in her shining hair; 
And would I carry her fan and shawl? 
And did I really and truly care 
For her love? Ah, the night had been so sweet, 
She never dreamed it could be this late— 
Then a whisper of “ Courage and love complete.” 
And of “all things coming to those who wait.” 


This morning, I saw her standing there, 
*Neath the tree where the apple-blossoms fall, 
And give him a rose from her shining hair, 
Sighing, “I missed you, last night, at the ball ; 





What is the reason we seldom meet?” 
Giving her hand at the garden-gate, 
“ Have the sharp thorns ruined love’s bleeding feet? - 
All things come unto those who wait.” 


Loud in the branches the robins call. 
Is the gloom, that has come on the summer air, 
The shadow of God’s hand over all? 
At least, good-bye to you, lady fair. 
Ah, I have found the tares in the wheat: 
Deeper than tears are the stings of fate. 
But surely, in front of God’s mercy-seat, 
The truth is coming. For that I wait. 


THE RATLROAD TICKET. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue train was on the point of starting, as Max 
Ingersoll entered the railway station of the quiet 


{ But during them, Ingersoll had made another 
} discovery, Besides his cigar-case, he had left 


old German town, where he had been halting for behind, at the hotel, a little packet of important 
a few days. He got his ticket, fortunately ; but } letters, which had been that very morning for- 
the instant after, the clerk shut the window of} warded to him, and.as yet only partially read. 


his office with a bang. 

Ingersoll hurried out upon the platform, where 
fhe guard opened the door of-an empty carriage ; 
and Ingersoll sprang in, portmanteau in hand. 

‘* How many minutes, yet?” he asked. 

«« About half a one,”’ the guard answered. 

“« Just time to light a cigar,” thought Ingersoll ; 
and he put his hand in the breast-pocket of his 
coat, to take out his cigar-case. All at. once, his 
face changed. 

“IT can’t have forgotten it,’’ he muttered, as 
his hands flew from one pocket to another, with 
a rapidity worthy of a conjurer. ‘By Jove! I 
have, though—left it on the table in my bedroom 
—what infernal stupidity! I must have a weed, 
by some means. No use to ask that brute of a 
guard. Maybe, the station-master would send— 
there must be a tobacco-stall—”’ 

His sentence died away unfinished. He was 
rising to lean out of the open window, when his 


ear caught the sound of a girlish voice. saying } 


quickly, and in very agitated tones: 

‘‘ But I entreat—the ticket-office was shut. 
will pay at the first station. 
Nuremburg.”’ 

‘You can’t go without a ticket; it’s against 
the rules; you will have to wait for the two 
o’clock train,’’. responded an inflexible voice. 

“«T cannot—indeed, I cannot—it is very, very 
important. Oh, I must go!” cried the girlish 
voice—such a sweet, musical voice, with a 
piteous quiver in it, which showed. that the 
speaker was near tears. 

Ingersoll thrust his head out of the carriage, 
and saw a young lady, standing at a little dis- 
tance, in a dark-green travelling-dress, and 
picturesque Tyrolese hat. “She was pretty 
enough to move even a German railway offi- 
cial. But the station-master was inexorable. 

“Stand back, if you please,’ he cried, ‘+ You 
can’tgo, I say.” ; 

‘* But I must—tI must !’’ 

“You can’t go—stand back,’ was the only 
reply. 

All (iss of course, passed in a few seconds. 

} 


I 
I must, must go to 


The station-master, as he spoke, had begun 
} ringing the bell. The girl had uttered a low cry. 
; Ingersoll paused no longer; but seized his port- 
} manteau, threw it out, and sprang after it. 

‘« Here’s a ticket,”’ he exclaimed, thrusting his 
{ into the girl’s hand. At the same moment, he 
fairly snatched her up in his arms, and lifted her 
} into the carriage, which was already in motion. 
; A porter, standing by, had just time to shut the 

door, as the train swept away. 

Ingersoll saw the young lady lean out of the 
$ window, her face eloquent with thanks. Her 
; portmonnaie was in her hand, and she was try- 
} ing to extricate money from its recesses. Then the 

train steamed on; he caught one last glance of 
gratitude; and she was gone. 

‘The prettiest creature I ever set eyes on,” 


i muttered Ingersoll. 


He picked up his portmanteau, as he spoke, 
; and turned to leave. 
«The lady has good reason to be obliged to you, 
} sir,” said a smothered voice, at his elbow. There 
3 stood the porter, who had shut the coupé door; 
’ and when Max glanced at him, he saw his shrewd, 


ugly face puckered into a perfect network of 


; wrinkles, in his efforts to keep from laughing 
audibly. ‘It’s not often, nowadays, that a 


No, nor one of those rascally French, 


3 
} German gentleman would do so much for 4 
g 
> 


stranger. 


politeness.” 
The fairly jeering tone, in which the words 
} were spoken, and an unrestrained titter from the 
} station-master, increased Max’s irritation to such 
an extent, that he quite forgot his dignity. 
‘“T have the good luck ,to,be an American,” 


porn for all they brag so much about their 


quoth he. «We are in the habit of treating 
ladies courteously, in my country.” Then he 
was so annoyed, at having made this speech, 
that he condescended to further. explanation, 
before he knew what he was about.’ ‘I found 
I had forgotten some important letters. I should 
have had to stop over, for the,two o’clock train, 
in any ease.” In a second, he was more vexed 
than ever, to catch himself explaining, especially 
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when he saw that his hearers were incredulous. ured mode of speech was an effort to hide anxiety, 
«« Be good enough to take charge of my portman- } anger, or strong emotion of some kind. 
teau, till I come back ; and let me find you in the “A young lady, in a dark-green dress, and 
way, when I get here,” he said, with cold sever- } Tyrolese hat,’ pursued the old gentleman, in the 
ity, to the porter. same laboriously assumed tone of composure. 

Max walked off, furious, when he had spoken, ‘Yes, that was her dress, I believe,” replied 
the angrier at the chorus of low chuckles that } Max. 
followed him. When he reached his hotel, he; ‘‘Ah!’’ said the stout gentleman, evidently 
learned that his letters and cigar-case had already } much relieved. ‘‘ Will you have the kindnegs to 
been safely put away by the inn-keeper, till they tell me what station the ticket was for?” 
should be sent for. He read his correspondence, } A new thought struck Max. Compliance with 
wrote two or three epistles, strolled about till } the stranger’s request, might be far from a favor 
noon, took an early dinner, and had coffee, and ‘to the blue-eyed damsel. Yet, what possible 
then went to the station. But on the way, he | excuse could he find, for declining to give the 
was in a maze of pleasantly vague dreams, as he } desired information? His momentary hesitation 
had been all the morning. Wherever he looked, ; caused the other to make a movement of im- 
he saw always the same object: an exquisite, } patience. 
girlish face, with heavenly blue eyes, under the Hibs Perhaps, I might ask—” said Max. Then he 
shadow of a Tyrolese hat; and no matter what stopped, and altered his beginning to, ‘‘ May I 
sound he heard, it was half deadened by the } ; inquire what special interest—” 
pathetic tones of a girlish, pleading voice. “‘T am the young lady’s father, sir,’’ interrup- 
‘* Have I fallen in love, at first sight, and with } ted the elderly gentleman; and now his voice 
a person I may never see again?” he asked him- was as impatient as his face: “her father. My 
self, scornfully. Then he swore mentally that he name is Heinrich Holdeniss.’’ 
would see the face again, and soon, too; and felt Her father! Ingersoll remembered having 
also a shrewd suspicion that he really was in } been told by the loquacious landlord, that the 
love, absurd as it might seem. fine villa, on the hill outside of the town, be- 
At the station, the porter came up, with his } longed to Herr Holdeniss, a retired merchant, 
portmanteau. and one of the wealthiest and most important 
“You see I did not forget, sir,’ said the man, } personages the place could boast. 
touching his cap, politely. “‘I have been on the ‘‘ The ticket was for Nuremburg. I had heard 
lookout for you. There’s a gentleman, down by 3 the young lady tell the station-master’ that was 
the café, who wants to see you.” where she wished to go,’’ returned Max, quickly, 
«‘ A gentleman who wants to see me?”’ repeated { and in the most obliging tone. 
Ingersoll, surprised. ‘‘T thank you,” said the gentleman, with an- 
“It’s on account of the young lady.’ And } other ceremonious lifting of his hat; which, of 
now the porter smiled. ‘The young lady you } course, Max imitated. Herr Holdeniss motioned 
gave your ticket to, sir.”’ to the porter, who was standing at a little dis- 
Ingersoll followed the man to the café, at the ; tance, and put some money in his hand, saying: 
further end of the long platform. Here, the “Get me a ticket for Nuremburg—second- 
porter addressed himself to a gentleman, at that ; class.” 
instant coming out of café. - While lighting a cigar, Max furtively watched 
Ingersoll took a quick survey of the stranger: } him, and decided that the look of: relief in his 
a stout, rather red-faced person_of fifly-five or so. { face ‘was proof that his previous agitation had 
At the first words the porter spake, this person } been caused by anxiety. 
hurried forward, and lifted his hat, with cere- ‘* By the way,” said the Herr, ‘‘ which class 
monious politeness. Max returned the salute. was your ticket for?” 
“I beg your pardon for the intrusion,” said}; «Second,’’said Max. ‘I am too old a traveller 
he. to waste money on a fitst, in Germany.” 
“Not at all,’ said Max. ‘‘ You wished to see “ Ah,” said that gentleman, ‘‘the porter told 
me?” me you were an American—but that must be a 
“The porter tells me, sir, that you were to } mistake—you speak German like a native.” 
have left by the half-past ten train; but that you} ‘Yes, I am an American. But my grand- 
gave up your ticket to a young lady, who reached mother was a German, and brought me up to 
here too late to procure one.’” speak the language.” 
Max bowed, and looked still more curiously at} ‘‘So!’’ returned Herr Holdeniss, who had 
his interlocutor ; for it was plain that his meas- } taken out his pocket-book, and extricated some 
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money. ‘I cannot repay your kindness; but } had just graduated from Yale, with great honors, 

I can replace the price of the ticket.” and had gone to Europe,” said Herr Holdeniss, 
Of course, no refusal was possible; so Max } ‘‘ that was you, I suppose ?”’ 

bowed, and took the offered florins, saying: ‘‘T don’t know about the great honors,”’ said 
‘‘T am very happy to have been able to be of } Max, laughing. 

service to your daughter: she seemed so exceed- “I do,” said Herr Holdeniss. ‘And have 

ingly anxious—so distressed, when she found $ you been over here, ever since ?”’ 

that she must lose the train.”’ $ «J went back once, for a few months, only.” 
‘Ah!’ said Herr Holdeniss, again, but in a ‘Hum!’ quoth Herr Holdeniss. ‘So you 

less cheerful tone; and took a pinch of snuff. } don’t mean to have business or a profession ?” 

“An American? Always courteous to ladies, } «Oh, I don’t propose to be an idler,” cried 

the Americans. A fine country—a noble country ; Max, eager to produce a good impression; ‘ but 

—the most interesting I ever visited.” —but—well, I have not been obliged to hurry in 
“So you have been there?”’ said Max. making a choice,” he added, a little confused 
“Oh, yes. Spent twelve months, partly on busi- } between his desire to excuse his procrastination, 

ness, partly to have a change, just after my poor } and his dislike of uttering what might seem a 

wife’s death, four years ago; my daughter went } snobbish allusion to his large fortune. 

with me; she was only fourteen then.” «So !’? ejaculated Herr Holdeniss; and his 
The utterance of that name gave Max an addi- | tone showed that he quite understood the case. 





tional interest in the subject of the Herr’s travels. But what Max wanted, was to persuade his 
«Was your daughter as much pleased as your- } new acquaintance to talk of his daughter; and, 
self?’’ he asked. if possible, to induce him to give some explanation 
““Oh, yes. Girls always like everything new. } of her journey, which had evidently been under- 
I put her to school, in New York, for six months. taken with an attempt at secrecy. Presently, 
She speaks English perfectly. I am not a bad } some remark of the other's enabled him to say: 
hand at it myself,’”’ he added; and burst into the ‘«So the porter did not recognize Fraiilein Hol- 
language, which he spoke fluently enough, though } deniss ?”’ 
with such an execrable accent, that Max only ‘No, both he and the station-master are new 


understood about half of a voluble account of a} people here. I should have gone to her aunt’s, 
visit to California. ata venture. I didn’t like to telegraph, for my 

The porter came back, with the ticket, at this } sister-in-law is an invalid, and easily alarmed. It 
moment; and informed the two gentlemen that } was all right enough. The whole thing was 


it was time to take their placés. His practiced ‘ whim—a girlish caprice: girls are made up of 
eye speedily lighted upon an empty coupé, to-}them.” He was looking at once vexed and 
ward which he conducted the pair. amused; and now had recourse to his snuff- 
“If you do not object to our making the jour- } box, and muttered something to himself, of which 
ney‘together?” said Herr Holdeniss, treating Max } Max only caught, “If she had waited to hear, 
to another wave of his hat. she might have saved herself a-wild-goose chase, 
“T shall be delighted,” cried Max, with an } and me too.’ 
evident sincerity, which would have surprised ;} But now he began to talk of other matters. 
his most intimate friends, had they looked at the } Yet though their conversation was so free, that, 
stout party, without having first known that he } by the time their two hours’ journey came to an 
had a pretty daughter. end, they were on the most friendly terms, not 
“This is very comfortable,” said Herr Hol- } one word further of explanation did Max get in 
deniss. “I have a great many good friends in } regard to Miss Lina Holdeniss’ departure, which 
America. I-wonder if we possess mutual acquain- } looked so much like a flight from her parent's 
tances there?” roof. Still, the old gentleman talked a good deal 
Upon this hint, Max gave his name, and added } about his daughter, incidentally, in giving details 
particulars in regard to himself, that he was not } of his own past, which he did with great freedom, 
in the habit of bestowing upon strangers. Sure } and in a very interesting manner. Max learned 
enough, not only did Herr Holdeniss know a} that he had commenced life penniless, but had, 
number of his friends, but when he went to} years ago, retired from business, with a fortune, 
America, had'taken a letter of introduction to which, according to moderate Teutonic ideas, was 
one of Max’s uncles, who had a seat in the Senate ; more than ample. 
of the United States, and had been very civil to} He had had his little romance, too, German- 
the traveller: like; and could still dwell, with a certain degree 
‘I remember his speaking of a nephew, who { of romantic feeling, upon its memory; elderly, 
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and stout, and given to snuff-taking, as he was. } the old gentleman had twisted his ankle, suffi- 
He narrated his idyl, to be sure, while eating a } ciently to make the pain very severe, for a few 
sausage and some black bread, which he had} moments; and he uttered numerous groans, 
bought at a way-station ; but there were tears in } interspersed with sundry German oaths, each 
his eyes, all the same, He had loved, and been }a yard long. When he grew quieter, Max said: 
loved by a young lady, belonging to a family ‘‘Take my arm, and give me your travelling- 
who could write Von before their name; and who } sack. Leanon me. So. That’s right.” 
cast her off, when she insisted on marrying be- They passed through the station, and out upon 
neath her, But the two had been very happy; } the broad grass-plot, decorated with flowers and 
and though her husband was poor when she } shrubs, and sat down on a bench, to rest for a few 
accepted him, before a decade elapsed he could } moments. 
surround her with every comfort, and such luxu- ‘“‘T am better now,’’ Herr Holdeniss said. “I 
ries as suited their simple tastes. believe I shall take a turn or two on the turf— 
“She was an angel,” sighed Herr Holdeniss. } that will put my ankle straight.” 
“The most wonderful combination of intellect If the venerable parent’s heart was not harder 
and sweetness. Ach, Gott! to hear her repeat } than a rhinoceros’ hide, Max thought, it would 
Schiller, and Goethe, was music. She could make } soften, under his tender attentions; and he 
such coffee as I shall never drink again; and } aided the Herr, in his little promenade, with 
the real receipt for cream-cabbage died with her } as much solicitude as a mother would her lame 
—died with her.’ And Herr Holdeniss gulped child. 
down his sigh and his last bit of sausage together. But he received no invitation to Ledenthal, in 
There was one of the deceased lady’s relatives, : spite of this; and that was what the sly young 
who. had not deserted her, he went on to say: a ; man was after. 
sister, a few years older than herself. Thissister} ‘A friend of mine lives quite near the station,” 
had married a rich old man, with a title, who had said Holdeniss. ‘I must stop and speak with 
treated her very ill; but he-had been along while >him. I shall walk to his house. So, good-bye. 
dead; and his widow now lived, contentedly, at } A thousand, thousand thanks. I am charmed to 
her country-seat, a few miles from Nuremburg. cae met you. Adieu, adieu !”’ 





Aunt Caroline, Frau von Klenze, was very fond He was gone; and Max, instead of seeking a 


of her niece. It was to her the young lady had } hack, strolled away to the further end of the 
gone, this morning; and then Herr Holdeniss } lawn, and sat down under a linden tree, and up- 
looked vexed and amused again, as he added: braided fate and fathers; and then fell to dream- 
“But whether, this time, she will not have ing of those blue eyes, that had looked so grate- 
had to pass a bad half-hour—the aunt Caroline is } fully at him, earlier in the day. He would see 
very particular.” Then he checked himself, in } them again, he vowed, finally, in spite of parent, 
the most provoking manner; and began to talk } or aunt Caroline; and soon, too. 
of the celebrated great trees in California, to the Sooner than he imagined! He was roused by 
great exasperation of Max, till he secretly cursed ; the rustle of a woman’s dress, looked up, and 
those astounding marvels of nature. started to his feet: for there, only a few paces 
The train, at length, puffed into the Nuremburg } away, was the lovely girl, in a dark-green dress 
station. Max had been haunted by a mad hope } and Tyrolese hat; and she was more lovely than 
that his new friend might-ask him to go out with } ever, as she half paused, and glanced towards 
him to Ledenthal. But, no! The new friend } him, with a smile, at once embarrassed and mis- 
expressed renewed pleasure at the acquaintance ; } chievous. 
learned what hotel Max meant to put up at; ** Fraiilein Lina!’ he exclaimed, in a voice of 
said he should call, if he stopped over the next } delight, and he hurried toward her, so bewildered 
day; but gave no hint that a visit, on Max’s:part, ; by this unexpected bliss, that he hardly knew 
would be agreeable to himself, or the mistress of { what he said or did. ‘‘ You here—you have not 
Ledenthal. I regret to say that Max, internally, } gone out to your aunt’s, at Ledenthal ?”’ 
called him ‘an. old, sausage-gobbling, German ‘* Not yet,”’ she replied, smiling and blushing. 
fox!” Even elegant young men can be very in- | ‘My courage failed—I was afraid she would 
elegant in their reflections, under sufficent cause } scold me, though she never does. So I deter- 
for irritation... mined to wait, and go by the post-carriage, that 
Max, being close to the door, got out of the } leaves after this train comes in. I saw you and 
carriage first. As Herr Holdeniss was descend- ; papa: where has papa gone ?”’ 
ing, his foot slipped, and he would have fallen, This address, speaking as if to a person whom 


as ag for his prrenans timely aid. Asit was, { she knew, completed Max’s bewilderment, equal 
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though he was, usually, to any emergency; and ; it up, he saw a large-sized morrocco letter-case 
to increase his dazed state, she still regarded him } lying on the ground beside it—Herr Holdeniss’ 
with that mingling of fun and embarrassment. letter-case—Max had seen it in his hand, two or 
‘He has gone on to his friends, near the sta- } three times. 
tion. He will get a carriage, then, to drive out to Here was a direct interposition of destiny in 
your aunt’s, expecting to find you, Fraiilein Lina.”’ } his favor. However mad Max might still be, in 
‘<So, you told him where the ticket you gave } regard to most matters, he was perfectly clear 
me was for?” she asked, laughing outright, } and sane on one point—it was his duty to take 
though the pink in her cheeks deepened to } that letter-case out to Ledenthal, with as little 
damask. delay as possible. 
‘«* Yes—he—I—oh, I hope I did not do wrong?” He drove to a hotel, ordered a room, and went 
“Oh, no—quite, quite right.’”’” She tried to } through a pretence of dining; then changed his 
subdue the confusion, which rendered her so ; clothes ; and very handsome he looked, in the 
beautiful, and went on: “TI should have come } stylish, light-gray costume., 
out, when I saw you and him. I was there, Presently, he found himself driving through 
behind the thicket, reading; but I thought I’d ; the approaching sunset, along the smooth high- 
better let him get to my aunt’s, first—only I was ; way. After a few miles, the coach turned into 
¢eurious to know why you waited. And I’ve not } another road, which led through a smiling, well- 
thanked you for the ticket—and, oh! I must pay } wooded valley ; and at the end of an hour, reached 
you.” a tiny hamlet, which could boast no house of 
‘* But your father did that,” he said. importance enough to look like the dwelling of 
“Ah, did he? Well, you will let me thank 3} Frau von Klenze. 
you?’ Now she looked terribly embarrassed, ; However, though the coachman, being new to 
and as if she had a mind to run away; but stood Nuremburg, could give no information, there was 
her ground. ‘It was very kind of you—and— } alittle inn in sight, and in the entrance stood the 
and now I will admit that it was childish and fat landlord, who looked good-natured enough to 
silly of me to run away—but—but, well, nobody } give advice in the premises. To the eager in- 
must ask me to explain, else I shall run away } quiries of Max, he replied, at once: 








The glance and smile, which accompanied this ; much-honorable, noble Frau von Klenze! Of 
speech, dizzied Max out of his last faint gleam of } course, I know her house—it is not far. The 
sense; he knew that he was going to utter words } road to the left—but it wants mending. I should 
that would be both mad and impertinent: still, ; advise the Herr to walk. If he passes down my 
he could not-refrain ; he must speak. cabbage-patch, and across the field, and mounts 

‘¢ Fraiilein Lina!’’ he cried; but was checked } the hill, he will see the mansion below him, and 
by the headlong approach of a little man, in a } can go through the fruit-orchard and garden.” 
porter’s garb, shrieking: The consequence of implicitly following which 

*«Fraiilein, Fraiilein, the post is starting! I} advice was, that, in about twenty minutes, Max 
have hunted for you everywhere. Quick, quick, } reached the gate of the large, old-fashioned gar- 
they won't wait.” } den ; and saw, before him, the house, with a 

The young girl started off, with the fleetness of { broad terrace, that was decorated with pots of 
a deer ; locked back over her shoulder, and waved } flowering shrubs; while beyond, several glass 
her hand, crying: doors led into the dwelling itself. 

«Till we meet, adieu, adieu |” He had come so quickly, that he was almost 

Positively, she had crossed the lawn, before } breathless. So, to recover himself, he sat down, 
Max recovered himself sufficiently to follow. } on ® moss-grown sundial, till, physically, he had 
Away he darted; stumbled over some obstacle; } cooled off somewhat. Then he rose, and walked _ 
felt flat; picked himself up; and rushed on, } along the centre garden path, till he gained a 
reaching the side of the station building just in } leafy arbor, built directly over it. 
time to'see the post-wagon drive off, with Lina} He stopped again, for, seated in a rustic chair, 
Holdeniss therein. The carriage turned; she } beneath the emerald screen, he perceived Lina 
saw him; waved her hand again; and then was } Holdeniss. She was leaning back, resting her 
gone. ‘head on her hand; but her brilliant color and 

Max stood, for a few moments, stupefied; | her smiles were gone. She looked pale and de- 
then remembered he had left his valise by the } jected; and Max could have sworn that he dis- 
bench where he and Herr Holdeniss had sat; ; tinguished the traces of tears upon her cheeks. 
and: went back to get it, As he stooped to take; Some involuntary movement of his arm caused 


2 
from Ledenthal, also.’ “¢ The-ever-to-be-most-highly-esteemed, the-so- 
$ 
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a rustle among the vines. Lina raised her eyes, He was interrupted by a voice, calling: 
and saw him. Shestartedup; madeamovement; ‘Lina! Lina! Who were you talking to? 
as if to flee; then stood still, looking at him; } What—” 
but as horrified and frightened as if some noxious It was Herr Holdeniss, emerging from an open 
reptile had suddenly appeared at her feet. { door, lower down the terrace. He was ribbing 

«« Fraiilein—Fraiilein Lina!’ he exclaimed. ; his eyes, and yawning, in a fashion that showed 
‘In heaven's name, have I frightened you?” he had just wakened from a nap. He caught 

The words died on his lips, for a gust of; sight of the visitor, and exclaimed: 
passionate anger swept across her face, leaving «« Herr Ingersoll—or am I asleep, still ?”’ 
her paler than before. Then he saw what was ‘Yes, it is I,’’ said Max, coming forward, and 
more inexplicable than her terror, more painful ; trying to compose himself. “I beg your pardon 
than anger—a slow smile of scorn, of unutterable for intruding. But I found your letter-case, on 
contempt, wreathe her beautiful lips. the station-lawn: so I thought it best to bring it 

‘‘ Frightened ?”’ she repeated, with a wave of out myself, at once.” 
her hand, as if brushing off some troublesome “How kind of you, how thoughtful,’”’ cried 
insect. ‘ Frightened—of you?” Herr Holdeniss. ‘‘ And I did not even know I 

It seemed to Max as if he must be in some} had lost it—full of important papers, too; what 

P pape 
horrible nightmare. This could not be real. abominable carelessness on my part.” 

« Fraiilein Lina?’ he repeated. “«T am very glad I happened to see it. I will 

‘How dare you?” cried she. not disturb your siesta further,” said Max, with 

Max had a hot temper of his own, and this con- } more than Castilian stateliness. 
duct stirred it somewhat, even amid his confusion. ‘*What, the deuce! You don’t mean to fly 

«My errand must be my excuse for this in-} off in that fashion,’ cried the old gentleman, 
trusion,” said he, drawing himself up to his} catching his arm. ‘T’ll tell you a secret. My 
fullest height, and looking very stately, though } sister-in-law is the best creature living, but croch- 
he trembled so that his grandeur was a little mar-; etty. I knew, when I told her about you, she 
red. ‘It was necessary I should come—I could } would bid me invite you; but since you are here, 
not send. I came to say to — father—to bring } do wait: I'll find her, and explain.” 
your father—”’ **No, no, thanks,’ said Max. 

« Now, then, oh, then, heaven !’’ cried Fraiilein * You must—you shall! And Lina must thank 
Lina, her eyes blazing more hotly than before. ; you—” 

Then she regatded him from head to foot, and «Oh, there is no need of that,” broke in Max. 
added, ‘‘And it is necessary for mé to tell you } ‘*I must tell you, that, just after you left the 
that I find your coming uncalled for—indecent— | station, I saw your daughter. We spoke, and she 
yes! And I spoke graciously to you, at the} was very civil. I met her now, as I came in, 
station yonder. I will never forgive myself—TI ; I can’t imagine how I have offended her. I could 
—oh, what is your visit to me, that I should even not, in the least, comprehend the extraordinary 
be angry? My father—you came to see my ; things she told me—” 
father—well then, you shall. I will call him. Herr Holdeniss interrupted. 

i : “Told you? That was odd for hertodo. I 

“ Fraiilein Lina!’ he broke in, interrupting : suppose you'd said I knew your uncle, and so she 
the passionate utterance of her rhodomontade. ; felt acquainted. [ve had no time to mention 

‘I will call him-—do you wait here,” said she, you. Well, well, no wonder she is upset and 
imperiously. vexed. So she told you?” 

She darted out of the arbor, and up the terrace- “« Why, the old man is mad, too,”’ thought Max. 
steps; and as he, mechanically following, reached «« And women are such incomprehensible crea- 
Pra she fled through one of the open doors, and } tures,” pursued Herr Holdeniss. ‘Since she 

isappeared down the corridor. has spoken, I'd like to tell you the whole. You 

Max dropped into the nearest chair, and out see, German-like, I thought it my duty to ar- 
utterly confounded; while a new thought dis-{ range a marriage for her. My old friend, Peter 
turbed his brain, so unutterably terrible that his ; Dornheim, had a son in England. I knew him 
anger was lost in pity. a little; a handsome fellow; money ; good busi- 

“She. is mad—she must be,” he muttered. { ness. I’d no mind to buy my girl a title, and a 
“Oh, the poor, beautiful, young ‘creature! Can } husband, who would despise her and me.”’ 
she be? How else to aecount for her conduct in} ‘‘ Hopelessly mad,” thought Max. 
the garden, and now here—and her father’s} ‘So, when Peter and I had settled matters, I 
anxiety to follow—” told Lina. That’s nearly a month ago,’’ continued 
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the father. ‘‘She was. very rebellious; vowed ‘ she behaved very bravely. She walked up to 
she should detest the man: but I thought that } Max, and extended her hand. 

would wear off. Well, the fellow himself did not “I beg you pardon,” said she; ‘you must 
write, or send a photograph; but Peter said it } have thought me crazy. But I saw you with 
was t& right—” papa; you called me by my Christian name; 

“Qh,” broke in Max, “I must tell you that } my mistake was quite natural.” 
you misunderstood me. Miss Lina spoke of none “ Quite,”’ said Max, in high delight; ‘but I’m 
of these things.’’ glad I’m not Herr Dornheim, for I judge you 

‘«No, I suppose she hated to give the details,” ; don’t like him.” 
said Holdeniss, and was deaf when Max tried to ‘TI never saw him,” said Lina, recovering her 
explain. ‘But, this morning, I got a telegram } dignity. 
from the young chap, tosay that he wouldbeatmy; ‘To own the truth, Lina,” said her father, 
house, at ten o’clock. I told Lina, and the monkey ; ‘‘I thought you had told Ingersoll, so I’ve let it 
just put on her hat, and ran off here to her aunt,’ § all out.” 
concluded the old gentleman, laughing heartily. ‘« Papa !’’ cried Lina, half vexed, half laughing, 

«Oh !”’ ejaculated Max. ‘‘Well, now, let us never mention the odious, 

** Yes, but she needn’t have been sosilly. The; selfish man’s name again.” 
fellow came to confide a secret—he was married ‘What, the deuce!’’ cried her father. ‘ But 
already. Some low match. He is afraid to tell} so, why have you been fretting, or cross, ever 
his father yet: ‘he wanted me to take the blame } since I told you he was married? And, by the 
of the breaking off of the proposed alliance upon } way, when you met Ingersoll at the station, you 
myself; he-admitted he oughtn’t to have waited thought he was Dornheim..:!It’s lucky you didn’t 
so long to tell me. . But, after all, I was rather } scratch him.” 
sorry for him.”’ ** You hadn’t told her then,”? exclaimed Max, 

**Oh!’’ was all Max.could say. before he knew he was thinking aloud. 

‘‘ But this is the odd part. I told Lina, when Lina’s intolerable confusion, as she ran back 
she got here; and it seems, though she professed ; into the house, on a pretense of calling her aunt, 
to be so averse, and ran away this morning, to} was a confession which Max dared not then 
escape seeing young Dornheim, that she must admit to himself he understood; but which he 
have been weaving a little romance; for she; afterwards did: it, was a confession, that, mis- 
turned very pale, and shut herself up in her } taking him for the proposed bridegroom, she had 
room. ‘Hush! here she comes.” felt that running away to escape him, had been a 

But when Lina saw Max, she started back, } silly thing to do. 
stammering out that she thought her father alone. Ingersoll stayed a month at Nuremburg, in- 
_. “Don’t run away, Lina,” said Herr Holdeniss. } stead of the three days he had expected; and 
**T want to introduce my friend—” before the enchanted weeks ended, such mystery 

“Your friend?’ interrupted Lina, with a as there was, had been fully cleared up. 
scornful laugh. ‘‘Oh, there is no. necessity Max had confided to Lina that he fell in love 
for an introduction. Mr. August Dornheim } with her, at first sight; and Lina had admitted, 
and I have already met twice.” that, when she saw him crossing the station lawn, 

«August Dornheim? What, the deuce,”’ cried } with her father, she recognized that her youth 
her'father. ‘This an American friend of mine— ; had found a Hero to realize its dreams. The only 
Mr. Max Ingersoll.”’ mistake she made was in the hero’s name, but 

Lina’s embarrassment was pitifiil to see, but { even intuition must stop somewhere. 
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BY A. O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


Love, on your grave, in the ground, : Dear, on your grave, in my heart, : 
Sweet flowers I planted are growing Grow flowers you planted when living: 
Lilies and violets abound, | Memories that cannot depart, 
Pansies border it round, - Faith in life’s holier part, 
And cowslips all of my sowing; Love, all of your giving; 
Acre is trying to cover And Hope, climbing higher, is suter 
(Your mime with a kiss, like a lover. To reach you, as life grows purer, 
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A TALE OF ARTIST-LIFE IN PARIS. 


BY AN AMERI 


We first knew each other at the ‘‘ Atelier ; 
o——,”’ in Paris, long ago, when we studied, : 
I speak of my } 
so they were : 


hoped and despaired together. 
friends ‘‘ Mac,’”’ and ‘‘ the Baron,’ 
called. 

Now, they are married, and have happy homes, } 
to which I am always welcome. I drop in, to ; 
dine and share their happiness, almost too often ; 3 
but I cannot help it: they will never give me a 
hint, even, that it is inconvenient; and I—well, 3 
I am getting old and selfish, and somehow can’t ; 
see it. ; 

My course in life has been less pleasing than ‘ 
theirs, since that time. My eyesight returned to ; 


CAN ARTIST. 


if (the roof of my garret leaking) a few raindrops 
found their way near the region of my cheeks. 

Once, however, I broke my rule; and sitting 
here alone on this Christmas night, I felt that I 
must relieve my mind: I must write something, 
to tell the world how three men dined together, 
one Christmas night, and came to be good friends, 
who were once anything but pleased with one 
another. 

I arrived in Paris, when twenty odd years old. 
I went through the time-worn farces of a ‘“ nou- 
veau’s’’ life in the atelier. I was painted prussian- 
blue, paid my pour boire, bought milk and savon 
noir for the older men, fagged like an Etonian, and 


me, after a mishap, too late in life to help the old’ was as miserable as all nouveaux are. I dearly 
ambition which once burned in me to be a great; loved my art, and had talent, too; which, un- 
artist. I have remained single, too; though, of{ luckily for my country, was never allowed to 
course, I came near to being married, once.‘ burst into genius. A year’s hard study, by day 
Circumstances, ‘over which I had no control,” } and night, so affected my eyes and health, that I 
kept mea bachelor; so, since then, I have lived; had to give up all work; now and then, I could 


in and out of the gay world, playing godfather to 
my friends’ children, and trying to be a philos- 
opher. ‘To be a philosopher,’’—as I often re- 
marked to the Baron—‘‘ one must—’ But I am 
getting beyond my depth; and besides, it has 
nothing to do with my story. 

On Christmas: day, I always dine alone. Inthe 
old times, before my own family was scattered, 
Christmas- was the feast of all the year.. My 
brothers and sisters were there; my mother, 
(bless -her!) at the, head of the table; my 
father, (bless him, too!) at her right hand. 
He would. never sit,.at the other end, opposite 
her: never. ‘Do you think I am going to give 
the best seat at the table to one of my young 


sketch a little, but never study in an atelier. 
Fortune had favored me with a good income; 
and, I suppose, wanted to equalize things: not 
give one too much, you know; so she took away 
my strength, and made me see what a fortunate 
man I was the more strongly—pardon the bull— 
by taking my eyesight, too. Still, a good bank- 
account, youth, and the hope that my eyes would 
soon be better, kept me, during the winter months, 
*at Paris; and the other seasons, at Barbizon, with 
my French friends, M—— and R——. Their 
souls, so full of music and poetry, we still see in 
their pictures ; and through all their struggles and 
trials, they could ever Bing and lend a little of 
their light to others. They painted as I had 





rascals?” he would say; and catching .my ; dreamed of painting, some day; how little they 
mother’s lovely eye, he would bow, and drink ; were appreciated then: can anyone tell how 


her health. I never saw my father’s left hand, 
just then, nor my mother’s right; and I knew 
they had met beneath the table. 

Time came when I had to leave my home, to go 


much they are loved now? 
I had a studio in Paris, which I needed to store 
my furniture and tapestries in, and which a young 
‘ artist kept forme. As I could not paint myself, 


abroad, to study my art; and—I did not know it } I thought the best thing I could do was to busy 


then—to be forever separated from that dear, 
old, Christmas. dinner. Then, I always dined 


myself with those who could. Consequently, I 
lived with the artists in Paris, and was one of 


5 


alone, and ate my ‘family dinner,” even if I} them. There were two men in the atelier, in whom 
was all the family; but I drank the same old} I was much interested: ‘‘the Baron,”’ and ‘‘ Mac.” 
healths, and my plum-pudding had a piece of How ‘‘the Baron”’ ever got that name, I don’t 
holly in it, as it always used to have: and there $remember. ‘ Mac’? was the contraction of—say 
‘was no one to make remarks about the weather, / Macpherson. I knew little of shea on rear - 
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sons: When I myself was a student, the Baron 
and I were looked upon by the Americans as 
rivals; and we could not, in all human nature, 
be friends: while Mac was so cold and brusque, 
and,in his manner, so much of a bear, that I; 
could never bear him; he would not tolerate me. 
The Baron was quite young, and had lots of 


were; but gave him little thought, and no com- 
fort. He passed entirely out of my mind, after I 
left the studio, until, one morning, I sauntered 
into the atelier, to see the Baron’s work. During 
a repos of the model, a knot of us drew together, 
to smoke and talk. 

‘What's become of Wight ?”’ I asked, noticing 


light hair, once golden, and blue eyes, set far into } the absence of the former butt of the mess. No 
his head—and never at rest ; his figure was tall, ; one knew: he had not been there, they said, for 
slender, and loosely put together. Often, we; several weeks. Some one thought he lived at 
tried to be friends; we were drawn towards each } No.——, Rue de Seine. 

other, but a cruel, cold, something prevented; After the Baron’s work was over, that after- 
familiarity. He was not well off, but rich in} noon, he proposed going to look up Wight; I 
his talents and disposition; by far, the strongest consented, and off we started, found the place, 
of us all as an artist. He wasas much loved and } and asked for him. The old concierge told a 
looked up to by us all as-he was admired. When} pitiful tale: how Wight had lived there all the 
I was forced to stop studying, and give up what } winter, in a little room on the sixth floor, without 
I was’so fond of, the Baron came to me, and ex-} any fire, and had boarded himself; how, not 
pressed such warm sympathy, (confirmed by those ; having seen him for a day, she had gone up to 
blue eyes of his, for they could not lie any more ; his room, and found him in bed, “no fire, few 
than his tongue,) that all barriers were down, ; bedclothes, and in a raging fever.’”’ We were 
and I found a true friend where I had lost some-} shocked, as you may suppose; and went up to 
thing else. So, it was not long before the Baron ; see him, with the old woman. We entered. The 


became an habitué of my atelier. Mac never offered room was bright enough then, and a good fire 


a word of sympathy, was as brusque and distant 
as ever. The Baron knew him no better than I 
did, but had a high opinion of his talents. ‘‘ Mac 
isn’t the man you think he is,” he said. ‘“ Heis 
so poor, and you are so confoundedly condescend- 


ing, that, although E think he likes you, you will 


never find it out.’”” Mac was a large Scotchman, 
who had the papers of an American citizen; had 
red hair and beard; and rather affected the} 
mysterious, from mere bashfulness; wore a cap } 
down over his eyes, and a large Spanish cloak ; ; 
lived, no one knew where nor how; and made 
drawings, which, though often incorrect, had still 
a feeling of tenderness about them, utterly at 
variance with the rude character he outwardly 
affected to be. 

There was another American in the atelier, a 
peaked little chap, named Wight, whom the Baron 
patronized ; and whom, consequently, I made the 
butt of many flat sarceasms. A Frenchman laughs 
at small stature; and on these occasions, when 
the little chap felt hurt, the Baron would comfort } 
him. Mac would sing out, ‘* Shut up, blast you !’”” 


was burning in the grate ; but, besides a chair, old 
trunk, and a few canvases, there was no other 
furniture than the bed, on which lay poor little 
Wight, with his face to the wall. Skeleton 
enough he had been before; but now, the change 
was awful. He could not turn around—he had 
not the strength. We asked if we could do 
anything for him—couldn’t we sit up and nurse 
him? 4. 

‘* Nofi, non, messieurs,”’ the old woman said. 
“T thank you, very much; but monsieur wants 
me to watch him: will have none of his fellow- 
students, who, (he says,) care nothing for him.” 

I then urged her to get everything needful for 
his comfort, slipping into hqghand a bank-note : 
she would not receive it. 

“Non, monsieur; I am Monsieur Wight’s 
friend; and he has everything he needs, now.” 

‘‘ But, madame, Iam Monsieur Wight’s friend, 
also.” 

«Then, why did you not do something for him, 
before ?”’ 

She would not take the money: incredible in 


at me; but just as sharply, “Get out of my way, } a Paris concierge. We saw we could be of no 
you little beggar,’’ at Wight. He would not let } service, and left, promising to call again. I felt 
me chaff him; but, at the same time, had no kind } I had received a rebuke, which would give me 
word to give, himself. In my secret heart, I had } something to think over. I had spent my money 
a compassion for the boy; but was jealous of the ; where I would be requited by the society of men 
friedship my (at that time) rival gave him. He { I liked: where it would pay me back. 

had been cast off by his father, so the story ran, I did not feel like talking, on the way siome: 
because he would be an artist ; and had worked i no more did the Baron; so, after a dinner, dull 
his way over from New York, in a sailing vessel. } as our walk had been, we separated. 

I knew he was poor, as nearly all the students} A concours at the school, the next week, took 
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up so much of the Baron’s time, that he could 
not go with me to see Wight; and I was afraid to 
go alone I felt contemptible by the side of the 
old woman. 

I met Mac, one very cold day, on the street, 
without his usual cloak ; he wanted to pass, but 
I stopped him, 

“ Tiens, Mac, how d’ye do? Haven’t seen you 
for an age.” 

“ Well, thanks, au ’voir !”’ 

“Say, Mac, have you heard anything of Wight? 
How is he?” 

« Heard he wasn’t very well,” 

“* How’s your work going?” 

“ Badly, au ’voir !”’ 


And so he passed on, leaving me commenting | 


on his rude behavior. I saw the Baron at din- 
ner, who said he had heard Wight couldn’t last 
long. ‘‘Galloping consumption”? The Baron 
was going to see him, but I prevented him, 
sending. him to bed, instead. He was so weak 
and worn out with his ‘work, for the prize, that I 
was afraid for his health I promised to go my- } 


self, and tell him the news, before returning to | 


my own home 
It was the last day of the ‘concours, an and the! 


could not live through the night; that he had 
hardly been able to speak for several days. We 
went upstairs, together; and on opening the door 
softly, I saw something which nearly knocked 
me off my feet. 

There, his back toward me, with one hand 
supporting the poor, emaciated body of Wight, 
and with the other giving him a cup of something, 
was that hard-hearted, brusque bear of a ‘‘ Mac.’’ 
I hardly recognized the tender voice, that spoke, 
to be that of the Scotchman. 

“Try to drink just a little, Billy. 
hurts, but just a littlke—for me. 
you shall rest again.” 

‘* Has Monsieur Macpherson been here often ?”’ 
I whispered, to the concierge. 

‘Every night, monsieur, he has watched with 
’ Monsieur Wight.’’ 

‘But you said he would not have anyone but 
yourself.” 

‘Yes, monsieur; but he came: come often, 
and stayed. You left, and stayed away.” 

Mac had, by this time, laid the poor boy back 
again, gently: no woman could have done it more 
$80; and smoothed his elon, while talking to 

him. 


I know it 
There, there— 





hh 


work had been judged, that afternoon, but the; ‘No, Billy, I gave up ie urs; no 
result had not been published. The Baron had } for me, among the Frenchmen ; and even if there 
the best chance of all; but his work was too del- } were, the Baron would have taken it: yes, and 
icate in color—so I thought—to please the strict, } the Baron deserves it, if he can get it. I’m 
academical notions of the master Mac had no { going back to Americ—that is—”’ he said, noticing 
chance: he had given up, for some reason He‘ a shadow cross Wight’s face, at the mention of 
could not make a drawing, which would hold its : ; going home—* that is, you know, I shall try to 
own with those of Frenchmen, who could do! stay here; but my money is gone: no, it was 
nothing else He had, that morning, thrown it going, you know, but I have lots now; yes, yes, 
up, in despair, as I heard later, and the Baron { and you shall pay me when you get well; but, 
told me, that, although he had said little about it, ; that doesn’t matter, I'll get on well enough, old 
still he felt, as he thought, very keenly, his: boy; and when you are through with this, why, 
failure in not being #W#fe to compete. I finished i we'll go off to Barbizon, together.’”’ A sad smile 
my dinner, and went to a reception at Madame } stole over the poor patient’s face, which as much 
R——’s, where I knew I should meet the patron. : as said, ‘talk on, but you know it’s a dream’”’ 
Knowing him socially, as well as in the school, } ; ‘And we'll see Millet, and Rousseau, and—is that 
I felt no hesitation in trying to find out who had ; comfortable ?—get rich, too, you know; and, in 





won; but before 1 had a chance to speak, he 
said 

“T must congratulate you~ one of your country- 
men has taken the prix.”’ 

“Eh?” 

“Yes, Monsieur X——. 

«The Baron, by Joye!’ 

«It will not be known for several days, so that 
was entre nous, you know ”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly, monsieur ”’ 

Ihad gained what I came for, and soon after 
took my departure; and drove from the gay 
gcene, to the Rue de Seine 

The old concierge said Wight was very low, and 


the early spring, Barbizon, old chap! Barbizon !”’ 

By this time, Wight’s smile showed that he had 
seen us, and was pleased to have us hear-the gen- 
erous talk of his new-found friend. It was time 
to speak ; so, walking over to him, I said, gently 
as possible, ‘‘ Mac, how’s the boy ?”’ 

Mac jumped up, as if the chair had suddenly 
become red-hot , his face looked as if it had, at 
any rate. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming? -I might have staid away.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Mac, you are putting us to shame.” 

‘“«Tt’s none of your business, what I am doing,” 
was his answer 

I took no notice of this; but, sitting down on 
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*s Has ; 


Mac’s now empty chair, said to Wight: 


Mac been a good friend to you, Billy?’ His eyes 
brightened up, and he struggled until he managed 
to get out: 

“« A—a—an—angel.”’ 


arn 
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his eyes: ‘I’ve two rooms here, and the beds 
already made, so you just tumble in.” 

He had no strength left to refuse. I saw him 
safe in bed, and fast asleep; then I returned to my 
chair. My cigar was good, and I was wide awake, 


“Well, then, Billy, you’ll soon get over this,” { Too late, now! I remembered poor Wight’s his- 
—he shook his head, slightly—‘‘and then we} tory. Mac, I knew, had been as brusque to him, 
will all go off, as Mac says, to Barbizon, and to} as to us all; but had heard our conversation 
the sea, too, in Normandy—to the woods and sea ; ; about the little chap, and had gone there after 


and then, when we have all got well, got good} the Baron and I had left; found him sick; and, 


and strong, we'll go to Venice, and to Florence, | 
where there is so much sunshine: to sunny 
Italy, eh, old boy? and see whole oceans of 
pictures.”’ The light, which first came into his 
eyes, at the mention of all this pleasure, died 
away; and I saw, too well, that he knew how 
ill he was. He looked up, a second or so, from 
Mac to me, and then at Mac again, trying, like a 
dog, to express his meaning, while he could not 
speak. <‘‘ Yes, yes, Billy,’’—and I whispered— 
‘« The Baron couldn’ t come, this evening ; because 
he, too, isn’t well—but, just think, he has taken 
the prix—and—and, Billy, Mac has just received 
a legacy,’’—I am sorry to say, this was fiction ; 
but I wanted to take one thorn out of the poor 
little fellow’s pillow—“ Mac has enough money, 
now, to study here in comfort; and you shall, too, 
Billy.” 

The poor boy, by great effort, gave my hand a 
pressure ; while a look of perfect peace came from 
his eyes: he tried to speak, but the effort set 
him coughing. Mac almost pushed me from the 
chair, and endeavored to give him some medicine. 
He could not take it; his poor tongue, too much 
swollen, would not let it pass: and while he} 
racked himself, Mac held his hand, supporting } 
him, and still talking to him in the gentle tone I 
had not dreamed he could use. It finally ceased ; 
and the boy lay, for a long time, looking at Mac, 
with a smile on his lips. Gradually, his eyes 
closed, the smile remaining: and it never de- 
parted ; even after Mac, laying his burden back 
on the pillow, and disengaging his hand, said :— 
and Mac’s eyes were wet, the big Scotchman’s 
voice was husky— 

** Billy has fallen asleep.” 

When all had been arranged, and two of the 
students called in to guard the poor little deserted 
temple of a body, Mac and I left together. 

“Come home with me, Mac, and we'll make 
coffee. Where’s your cloak ?”’ 

** Left it home.” 

But Mac, unexpectedly, accepted the invitation. 
We made coffee, strong coffee ; but the easy chair, 
and cheerful fire, had their effect on Mac, worn 
out as he was. 

“Qld man,” I said; and he wearily opened 











with the goodness of a true man, had not left the 
care of him to another. ‘He came and stayed.” 
He nursed him, gave him everything he could, 
even to the cloak upon his back—for that had 
gone for bouillion and wine; and after watching 
all night, he worked all day, never telling a soul; 
and yet, that great rough bear of a Scotchman, 
upon whom I looked down as a boor, had been 
doing deeds as gentle and as great as they were 
unostentatious. No one—not even the Baron— 
knew what he had done: he had given the 
strength he needed to compete for the prize, 
where it could never be known nor repaid. 
Little Wight was buried by the students. Mac 
came with them, and did his part merely as one 
of them. The Baron and I were chief mourners, 
I heard one fellow say of Mac, “ So, that old bear 
has put in bis phiz, to make it the more mourn- 
ful.”’ 

That was all the reward he got from men: they 
little knew how much more than all others he 
could look down on the face of the dead without 
remorse. 

Sorrow lasts but a short time, visibly, with 
studenis. A few days after the funeral, came 
Christmas; and Mac surprised the Baron, by 
accepting an invitation to a Christmas dinner, 
given by me. We dined all alone, in my little 
salle & manger. ™ 

‘* Mac, are you going home, in February, as you 
expected to do?” the Baron asked. 

‘“No, I shall stay longer, a year or two. I 
have taken 7'héon’s old studio, as I have a picture 
to paint—” he hesitated; I said, ‘‘Mac, your 
cigar isn’t lighted.” He went on. ‘That leg- 
acy never came; but, far better, the good Lord 
has sent me a Christmas, indeed: somebody has 
found out that I can paint, and—if he could only 
have known it, wouldn’t that poor little fellow in 
the Rue de Seine, that was so forgiving—” 

Here, he grew choky, and so did I. And I do 
not exactly remember how we ended the dinner. 
But that Christmas made me think less of myself, 
and somewhat more and better of others, ‘Since 
then, the Baron and I have felt. ourselves honored, 
in being recognized as friends, by ‘‘ Mac, that 
bear of a Scotchman.” 
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MOUNTAIN IDYL. 


BY MBS. E. 


A Famous prima-donna had been giving a con- 
cert, in the parlor of the large hotel at Mount——. 
The few last rich notes of song had died away 
ontheair; the applause had ceased ; and slowly 
the audience was breaking up into little knots, 
with the usual interchange of greetings and com- 
ments. 

Outside, by one of the long windows that 
opened on the broad piazza, stood a young girl, 
bending eagerly forward. The hood of her water- 
proof cloak was drawn back, and the light from 
within fell on her fair hair, her wide-open, blue 
eyes, and her red, parted lips. 

“Oh, Dick,” and the words ended with a 
little shiver, ‘‘ wasn’t it beautiful? If I could 
only sing like that.” = 

Her companion, a tall, broad-shouldered, young 
countryman, was leaning carelessly against the 
window-frame, with his dark, earnest eyes fixed 
as intently on the girl’s face, as hers were on 
the gay scene before them. 

“T think—I am almost sure—I could do it, if 
I tried,”’ she continued, without waiting for an 
answer. ‘‘ Listen, Dick !’’ 

She dropped her head slightly, and warbled, 
in a clear, flute-like voice, first softly, then 
louder, two or three bars of the song she had 
just heard, ending with a crisp, little run. 

“There, I knew I could do it,” she cried, 
gleefully, “only, somehow, I do not exactly 
know how to manage my breath; and my voice 
seemed to run away from me. How pretty it is, 
in there. The beautiful dresses, the long trains, 
the bright lights, and the flowers. How glorious 
it must be to stand there, with all those faces 
looking at you, and all those grand people lis- 
tening, as if their lives depended on hearing 
every word you sang. And the applause, Dick 
—I don’t see how anyone could help singing 
after that.” 

A troubled expression passed over the young 
man’s face. 

“Let us be going, Milly,” ‘he said, abruptly, 
‘or some of these fine people will be coming out 
here, and find us peeping.” 

But the girl did not stir. Her face was still 
turned toward the parlor. 

“No one will think of coming out here; the 
dampness would spoil all those pretty dresses.’’ 

She pressed her face, as she spoke, close to the 
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window-pane. ‘I believe I could stay here all 
night, and watch,” she added. 

“Come, Milly.” Dick spoke sternly now. 
‘It’s after half-past ten o’clock, and I promised 
aunt Rhoda to bring you back early. The 
chances are that we will get caught in the rain, 
as it is; the sky is as black as pitch.” 

Milly yielded, reluctantly, to his grasp. But 
as they reached the edge of the piazza, and Dick 
sprang lightly to the ground, and raised his arms 
to assist her, she cast a last, lingering glance at 
the window. 

‘‘ There’s the beautiful lady who sang, Dick,” 
she said, “standing there, with all those people 
pushing and crowding, to get a chance to speak 
to her. I had rather be in her place, than be a 
queen on the throne. How nice it would have 
been, if we could have walked in at the front 
door—I, with my long train, and you, with your 
white gloves, and have sat down with the best of 
them, instead of creeping up on the piazza, and 
standing outside, in the darkness, listening—’ 

Dick lifted her to the ground. ‘ Put this on, 
Milly ; it’s a chilly night, if it is July,” said he, 
drawing the hood of the cloak over the girl’s 
head, and allowing his hand to linger, for a 
moment, on the rippling hair, with a caressing 
touch. ‘What a flighty little Milly you are, 
after all! To think that a few fine dresses, ‘and 
gay people, should be able to turn such a sensible 
little head as yours.” 

“Not so flighty as you think, perhaps,”’ re- 
turned the girl, proudly, drawing away from him. 
‘“« And it isn’t the sight of the fine dresses, and gay 
people: it is the thought of what I might do with 
my voice, if I only had the chance. There’s 
trouble ahead, Dick. It is coming slowly but 
surely. I’ve lain awake, many a night, thinking 
of it. Aunt Rhoda is old and feeble, and that 
trouble with uncle Seth’s eyesight is growing 
worse, all the time. Ever since he had to pay 
those notes, that he endorsed for a friend, and we 
had to put a mortgage on the farm, it has been very 
hard to get along. If his eyes should give out 
entirely—I hardly dare think of it—there is no 
one but me for them to lean upon in their old age.” 

“‘You’re not the only one, Milly,” said Dick, 
bringing his hand down, heavily, on his arm. 
“There is a good, strong arm—and a willing heart 
to back it.” 
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‘«But you have your mother, and your educa- 
tion, to look out for. No—no—it’s very kind of 


you to feel that way, but we have no claim on} 


you. It wouldn’t be right—” 
‘No claim?” echoed Dick. ‘‘ No claim?” 
His heart beat fast, as he bit his lips hard, to 
keep back the torrent of impetyous words, that 
struggled for utterance. 


Milly gets into her romantic flights, I am the 
weight to pull her down to sober common sense; 
otherwise, we might lose her.” 

Kate’s keen eyes caught the movement of 
Dick’s hand, and a scowl passed over her hand- 
some face. 

‘* Milly loves music so well,’’ she said, ‘and 
understands so much more about it, that she feels 


He and Milly had reached the gate, by this ; differently from us. Now, for my part, Dick, I 


time, and in stooping to un‘asten the latch, he 
gained a little leisure for self-control. 


think Milly’s voice just as fine as the one you 
heard to-night; and I believe she could sing just 


What have I to give her but myself,’ he { as well, if she had the teaching.” 


thought. ‘‘And what am I but a great, hulking 
fellow, who has not yet found out what his place 
is to be in the world, Better wait forever, than 
come to her empty-handed.”’ 

He opened the gate, for her to pass through, 
and then, aided by his strong arms, she sprang 
into the wagon. 

‘*No claim, Milly?” he repeated, bitterly. 
‘“‘Noclaim! It’s a pity if the girl I have known 
ever since she was a baby, whom I have drawn 
to school on my sled, and who has been to me 
first playmate, then friend—I say, it’s a great 
pity, if the girl who is as dear—as dear—as 
dear—’ Dick felt the blood mounting to his 
forehead, as he continued, stammering, ‘‘as dear 
to me as—as—a sister—cannot feel that she has 
the best claim on me in the world. And as for 


uncle Seth, who, in his prosperous days, has 
done so many kind turns for mother and me, 
why, his claim is so plain that a blind man 
could see it. Oh, Milly, don’t speak like that 


again. You don’t know how the words hurt, 
Hold the reins for me, a moment, while I look 
for the lantern. Where can it be?” 

Just then, there was the pattering of feet on 
the gravel walk, and a young woman ran down 
to the gate, swinging a lantern in her hand. 

“ Here’s your lantern, Dick Ashley,’’ she said, 
raising it so that the light showed her to bea 
bright, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, rustic beauty. 
“T thought you would be wanting it, so I came 
down, and took it up to the house, to light it for 
you. And I should have been back sooner, only 
I was hindered, in helping with the supper. 
Well, how did you like the concert? You haven’t 
thanked me, Milly, for getting you a place, where 
you could see and hear it all.” 

“Thank you, Kate. It was a great treat. 
I shall remember that voice as long as I live. 
And all the time the lady was singing, I felt as 


if I was going up—up—up—I don’t know 


where.”’ 

“« Well, Milly,” and Dick laid his hand on her 
arm, “ please don’t go up—we want you down 
here, just at present. You see, Kate, whenever 





‘*Milly doesn’t need any teaching. She sings 
well enough as it is,”’ 

“Oh, Kate. Oh, Dick,” said Milly, deprecat- 
ingly, while Dick held out his hand, impatiently, 
for the lantern. 

‘“‘T do,” reiterated Kate. ‘‘It’s the solemn 
truth. I only wish I had Milly’s voice. You 
wouldn’t catch me settling down in a stupid 
place like this, when I might get to be rich and 
famous. There’s no end to the luck a good voice 
brings. Why, there’s Miss B——, up at the 
house, the lady who sang to-night: they say she 
was a poor, country girl; and someone found 
out what a voice she had, and gave her lessons; 
and now she is just rolling in money. She takes 
care of her mother, that gray-haired lady, who 
sat near the door; and does so much good 
besides. And I can see, as I wait on her at 
table, how much everyone, even those grand 
‘stuck up’ people, thinks of her.” 

Kate was the daughter of one of the village 
farmers. She taught school the greater part of 
the year, and. during vacation, eked out her 
scanty income, by waiting on table at the Mount 
—— Hotel. 

“Wait a moment, Dick,”’ pleaded Milly, as the 
young man murmured something about its being 
time to go. ‘‘ How long will Miss B—— stay at 
the hotel, Kate?” 

‘‘ Only this week. Then she goes to Europe, to 
rest. She gave that concert, last night, to help 
one of the poor women at the hotel. She isa 
kind body, and seems to be always ready to do 
a friendly act.’ 

The young horse darted forward, as he felt the 
sudden sting of Dick’s lash. ‘* Good-night, 
Kate,”’ called the young man. ‘ You and Milly 
will catch your deaths, standing out here in the 
damp.” 

Kate stood, for a .moment, listening to the 
sound of the retreating wheels. ‘‘ Look sharp, 
Dick Ashley,” she said, with a mocking laugh, 
‘for you'll lose your pretty bird. You think 
you have her safe caged; but for all your watch- 
fulness, she may fly out into the world and leave 
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you; and J am the one who has unfastened the door. 
I’ve seen that Milly has been uneasy in her 
mind this long while, thinking of the old folks’ 
trouble, and wanting to earn something to help 
them, It only needed those words from me to 
start the thing. With Milly once well out of the 
way, Dick might have eyes for girls who are far 
more handsome than she. It’s a game worth 
playing, at all events, and I am willing to risk 
everything on it.’’ 

Dick, alarmed and vexed at the turn conver- 
sation had taken, drove home in silence; and 
Milly was too busy with her half-formed plans, 
to say more than a word or two. 

‘* Good-night, Milly,’’ he said, tenderly, as he 
unlocked the door of the farmhouse for her. ‘I 
shall not see you again for three weeks. I am 
going to start, to-morrow, for cousin John’s. He 
is the one who has promised to give me a litile 
help in my education; and I shall make him 
quite a visit. Don’t borrow any trouble, There 
will be a way provided, without your putting 
your shoulder to the wheel; trust to me for that, 
So, go to sleep, without a thought of what is to 
come. The ‘darkest day,’ you know, ‘is just 
before the dawn.’ ”’ 

The day after the concert, aunt Rhoda sent 
Milly up to the hotel, to tell the housekeeper 
that she could have ‘that week’s churning,’’ for 
the hotel table, if she wished it. The young 
girl had delivered the message, and was walking 
slowly down the broad, well-kept walk, when she 
noticed that the great piazza was nearly deserted, 
it being the hour when almost all the ladies were 
dressing for dinner. 

But one lady sat, by the side of the front door, 
reading, and as she raised her eyes from her 
book, Milly saw that it was the singer, whom 
she had heard the night before. 

It was a strange. thing for shy little Milly to 
do, but before she thought, she found herself 
standing before the lady, who was looking at her 
curiously, 

‘“<If you please, ma’am,”’ said Milly, blushing, 
“T heard-you sing, last night; and it was so 
beautiful. And I think I can sing, too; and we 
are so poor; and need the money so much at 
home. .I wonder if you would tell me if my 
yoice was worth anything.” 

The lady dropped her book. 
dear?” she asked, kindly. 
understand,” 

‘““If you would only, please, see if I could sing, 
ma’am.”’ Milly, as she spoke, wrung her hands, 
nervously. : 

“Oh, you want me to try your voice. Why, 
of course, I will. Come into the parlor, and you 


«What is it, my 
‘I don’t quite 
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shall sing for me, and then I will sing a little for 
you. Don’t be afraid. There is never anyone 
there at this hour. We can have it all to our- 
selves.” 

She led the way, and Milly followed, timidly. 
The large parlor was deserted. Seating herself 
at the piano, Miss B—— ran her fingers lightly 
over the keys, and then asked, ‘What can you 
sing, my child ?”’ 

‘All the old hymns and songs; uncle Seth 
tikes the old Scotch songs best of all.” 

‘Do you know this?” playing ‘“ Within a 
Mile o’ Edinboro’ Town,” and she looked up at 
Milly, as she spoke. Milly nodded assent. 

‘Very well, now sing, right out.” 

Milly’s yoice trembled and hesitated, at first ; 
but the accompaniment gave her courage, and 
then it poured out rich and strong, filling the 
large room, and echoing through the hall and 
corridors. 

The lady paused in astonishment. ‘“ Why, of 
course, you can sing. My child, you have a 
glorious voice—now, go on—” 

After the song was finished, Miss B—— tried 
Milly’s voice in sustained notes and scales; 
and, at the end of the brief lesson, the delighted 
pupil found herself sitting by the teacher’s side, 
pouring into her sympathetic ears all her troubles 
and fears, and hopes and plans. 

It was the talk of the whole town, when, just 
a week from that time, Miss B—— left for 
Europe, taking Milly with her. It had required 
much persuasion, on her part; but when she had 
satisfied uncle Seth, that Milly would be in good 
hands, he reluétantly gave his consent. Miss 
B undertook to pay all expenses, and the 
only condition of the agreement was: a solemn 
promise, that Milly should not sing in opera, the 
good old man having inherited, from his Puritan 
ancestors, a horror of the stage. 

When Dick came home, he was stunned by the 
news of Milly’s departure. Great, too, was his 
astonishment and grief, when he found she had 
gone without one little note, or word of special 
farewell, 

‘‘ Did she leave nothing with you, Kate?’ he 
asked, as he overtook that young woman, on her 
way to singing-school. 

It was too dark for him to notice Kate’s 
flushed face and confused manner. 

‘*No,” said Kate, slowly, ‘the fact was, 
Milly’s head was completely filled with her new 
friends and new life. And she did not have all 
the luck, Dick. I have been appointed post- 
mistress. It will be far better than tramping 
through the snow to teach tiresome children.” 

But Dick hardly heard what she said, He 
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was thinking of Milly. ‘It’s but the beginning 
of the end,’’ he murmured. ‘She will never be 
the same Milly again. Oh, why did they send 
her out into the world, away from those who love 
her best.’’ 

He wrote her kindly, once, twice, three, four 
times, without receiving an answer. Then, in a 
fit of indignation, he wrote to Miss B——, de- 
manding an explanation—and that too failed to 
win a reply. 

«« Are you sure you put on the right stamps ?”’ 
he asked of Postmistress Kate, and she assured 
him that she ‘‘ was sure.” 

They had letters regularly at the farmhouse, 
however, and Kate seemed to be the favorite 
correspondent. Dick began to look on her as the 
only link left between him and Milly. He left, 


after awhile, fora neighboring town, to study for 5 


the ministry ; but came home frequently; and 
never failed to pass a part of the time with Kate; 
for, in spite of Milly’s cruel neglect, he found 
himself hungering for the slightest tidings of 
her. 

For the first two years, Milly wrote that she 
was studying hard, and making rapid progress. 
Presents came to the farmhouse, and money to 
pay the interest on the mortgage. There were 


also pretty little gifts, sent. through Kate, to old 
friends, Dick being the only one forgotten. 


At 
last, came the news of a grand triumph. Milly 
had sung in public, and her success was assured, 
Various extracts from foreign journals were copied 
by the papers, lauding the beauty and talent of 
the young American singer. Then Milly pleaded 
for two. or three years more, and accompanied the 
letter with a check to pay off a portion of the 
mortgage ; and with this, came a photograph of 
herself, in grande toilette. 

Meantime, the years went by. Seven had 
passed. During that time, gentle aunt. Rhoda 
had been carried to her last rest, and slept in the 
village cemetery. Milly’s money, however, pro- 
cured a capable housekeeper for uncle Seth, in 
the prrson of one of his nieces. 

Dick, too, had been fighting his way in the 
world; and climbing step by step. The Rev- 
erend Richard Ashley was beginning to be widely 
known, as the able, earnest, young pastor of the 
large and flourishing church in the city of ——. 

Uncle Seth finally placed himself in the hands 
of a skilful oculist, for an operation on his eyes. 
It proved unsuccessful; and the good old man 
was doomed to total blindness. Dick heard of the 
result; and hurried to the farm, to offer what 
comfort he could. 

It was a beautiful day, in June, when he step- 
ped upon the platform of the station at Mount 





In front of him, stood a lady, who had just 
left the forward car. Something familiar in 
the quick step, and carriage of the slender 
figure, caused Dick to start, violently. The lady 
was dressed in deep mourning, and wore a heavy 
erape veil over her face. Handing a baggage- 
check to one of the drivers, she passed into the 
waiting-room. Dick felt strongly impelled to 
follow her; but chiding himself for his curiosity, 
turned on his heel, and walked away. 

Across the'track, was a footpath, leading to a 
short cut, through the fields and woods, to the 
farm. But Dick had a business errand, at one of 
the houses near by, and he followed the main 
road. . When he left the farmer’s house, he 
turned aside from the highway; and crossing 
a field, reached the bypath to the farm. How 
the old memories came surging into his mind! 
How often had Milly and he walked under those 
trees. Yonder, was the little brook,* with the 
broad stepping-stones, which they had crossed a 
hundred times. He strode forward, rapidly, and 
stood by its brink. In the middle of the stream, 
on @ large, flat stone, stood the lady whom he had 
seen at the station. The recent heavy rains had 
washed away some of the stones; and a wide 
space of rushing water rolled between her and the 
bank. 

It was but the work of a moment to roll a stone 
into the stream, and to assist her to spring to the 
other bank: * As she threw back her veil, to 
thank him, Dick raised his eyes, and saw—Milly 
herself. 

‘* I came but yesterday,’’ she explained, after an 
awkward silence. ‘‘ Miss B—— died, suddenly; 
and her mother and I left, at once, for home. I 
did not telegraph, because I wanted to surprise 
them at the farm. Are they well?” 

** You have not heard, then?’’ returned Dick, 
gently. ‘It is as you feared. Uncle Seth’s eyes 
have given out.” 

“Oh, why did they keep it from me?’ she 
cried. ‘I would have come, at once. It is a 
mercy that I am able to take care of him.”’ 

They walked along, slowly, talking of uncle 
Seth and his affliction. 

“It seems but yesterday that I left,’” mur- 
mured Milly. ‘Thank God, if friends prove 
fickle, there are some thinge that do not change. 
This path, this brook, seem the very same that I 
left, years ago; and. these: trees are not altered: 
even the little flowers are in the old places. - How 
is—Kate?” ; 

She spoke hesitatingly, now. 

“Kate?” he repeated. ‘Kate? I do not 
know.” 

*« Do not know ?”” 
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‘She left here, four years ago—married a gay 
young clerk ; and went out West to live.” 

«« T—I thought she was married to you,” gasped 
Milly. ‘In every letter, she spoke of seeing you, 
being with you; and the others wrote in the same 
way. She told me she was going to be married ; 
and I supposed, of course, it was to you.” 

For the first time, Dick smiled. ‘I did see a 
great deal of her: it was the only way I could 
hear from you,” he said. 

They had reached the short lane, by this time, 
that led to the farmhouse. 

«<¢Qne word, Milly,” said Dick. “I havea 
right to know. Tell me what I have ever done, 
that you should answer none of my letters, that 
you should leave without one word of farewell ?”’ 

«Tt is the very question I have been longing 
to put to you. I left a long, long letter for you, 
with Kate. I wrote, again and again: I sent 
messages and gifts by her, until hope died in my 
keart:' “And all these long, wéary “years, poor, 
little, homesick, far-away Milly has been waiting 
and praying for one word of encouragement from 
her old friend—is it possible that Kate—” 

«Tee it all, now,” replied Dick. ‘‘She has very 
nearly made a total wreck of two happy lives.” 

The sound of & voice, singing an old, familiar 
hymn, came through the open door of the farm- 
house. Milly lifted her finger to Dick, and hur- 
ried through the hall, into the kitchen. 








Uncle Seth, with a bandage over his eyes, sat 
in an arm-chair, with his niece on a low stool at 
his feet. As the young woman arose, in surprise, 
Milly motioned for her to be silent. 

‘“‘Why do you stop?’’ queried the old man, 
impatiently. ‘‘ That was one of Milly’s favorite 
hymns. But you don’t sing it as she did. Go 
on, Sophia.”’ 

The girl obeyed. But after the first line, a 
clear, rich voice joined in the refrain. The old 
man started to his feet. 

“ Milly,” he cried, groping with outstretched 
arms. “It is—it must be—Milly, come back 
again.’ 

Milly threw her arms around his neck, and 
answered, brokenly, ‘‘It is Milly, come to be eyes 
for you, in your blindness—to stay with you, 
always—to share her good fortune with you—to 
leave you never, never more.” 

A smile lighted the meek, patient face. 

“T am content, now. It is Milly, come back 
to me, and—to Richard,’’ he’continued, hearing 
Dick’s voice. 

Dick could not speak; but his earnest eyes put 
the question that his tongue refused to utter. 

Milly’s lips parted, in a happy laugh, as she 
stroked the old man’s silver locks. 

“Tt is Milly come back to you—to you, and to 
Richard,” she added, gently, placing her hand 
in the young man’s eager grasp. 
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I rorpep strips of paper there, 
Of ev'ry tint and hue; 

Bright as the Western glories, when 
They brighten up the view. 

Each held a promise, sacred once, 
And each had held a heart ; 

And on the glowing @mbers there, 
T laid them each apart. 


The bursting flames joined over them; 
‘And with a with’ring sigh, 

I saw the hopes of/youth and love, 
In glowing ashee lie. 

Ah! heart of mine, and memory, 
Why dwell you still on one? 

The ashes yet are glowitig bright, 
But life is all undone. 


A light glows.o’er the meadow far, 
And through the woods between, 

‘ Oh, light of love, come back to me, 
It burns for me, I'wéen; |». ” 
Strange fancies o’er me gather thick, 

A ray of light I grasp— 
It may not be. Oh, life! Oh, love! 
My empty hands I clasp,’ 
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Oh! ashes, glowing bright and red, 
With deep and fated breath, 

I gaze upon your graying light, « 
And sigh me, “ Is it death?” 

Oh, God! will only ashes gray - 
Lie on my heart’s hearth-stone? 

Are all the vivid dreams of life 
To die out, one by one? 


Up, up the chimney, yes, I see 
The lighter ashes go; 

The dying embers cease to flame, 
And grayer still they grow. 

Oh, love, and-heart,; and memory, 
There’s little yet is left: 

It’s only ashes, gray and cold, 
Of life and joy bereft. 


I yearn, gtay ashes, how I yearn 
To see you beam once more ; 

To see your bonnie flame of red 
Begem me, o’er and o'er. 

Love, joy, and hope, no more can be 
The flames that brighten life. 

Ashes, cold ashes, whiter now, 
There's neither joy nor strife. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73, 


CHAPTER IV. 

WAsHANEE sprang to her feet, as the old man 
gave this description of a scene, that was not the 
less exciting, because it had happened years and 
years before: In a rush of feelings, that brought 
the hot blood to her cheeks, and fire to her eyes, 
she began to pace up and down the length of those 
two rooms, like a panther that suddenly finds its 
jungle too dense for free movement. 

‘‘And this was a white woman? One of those 
I have envied—of whose blood I was so proud? 
This was the Christian that missionaries would 
have us imitate? They pity our savage condition, 
and would redeem us from it. Why, grandsire, 
there is not a squaw in the meanest wigwam of 
our grounds, who would not scorn to deal so 
rudely with her own child. The bravest of our 
men would never haye dared to insult the son of 
a great chief, as this white-faced woman did.” 

“ Why did these people ask you to come among 
them ?”’ ie 

A faint, sarcastic smile crossed the old man’s 
lips. 

«They invited us from the wilderness, that we 
might learn all the charities of their civilization 
—that we might learn to call our Great Spirit 
God, and worship him according to their laws 
of reverence.” 

“So, in their eagerness of conversion, they 
forgot that we Indians have feelings, like other 
people: pride, honor, éverything that goes to 
make brave manhood, and devoted womanhood. 
In order to save your soul, this devout woman 
forgot that you had a heart, grand and generous 
as ever beat ina human bosom, But the white 
girl—she that was thrown like a broken lily on 
your bosom—what did she do?’’ 

«She was, indeed, white then—pale as snow, 
and seemed almost as ¢old. She drew herself 
from me: for I had not.dared.to touch her; and, 
for a moment, she stood under the blaze of her 
mother’s wrath, mute and shrinking; but she had 


some of the woman’s fire in her blood, and the’ 


insults rained upon her brought it to. her face. 
“«Go,’ the,mother was saying, ‘follow your 

savage into the Woods; creep into his wigwam, 

wiht oe other copper-faced wives, who 








will help you to cook his meals, dress his deer- 
skins, and tramp by his side, loaded down with 
game, like a mule. Go; but remember, when 
you come whining back, with baskets to'sell, and 
begging cold meat at the door, the dogs shall 
drive you from my house.’ 

“Jane Deming was standing perfectly upright, 
now—® fair, queenly girl, stung into wonderful 
dignity by this coarse assault. Before she could 
speak, [ answered the woman. 

‘* ¢ No,’ I said ; ‘this lady may never he my 
wife. I, have not dared to hope it. But no 
other woman shall ever share my home, be it 
wigwam or palace. The love that I have given 
to her, is hers forever and ever. This much, at 
least, I have learned from your civilization. We 
savages can be faithful even to an idea.’ 

‘‘Jane. Deming reached forth her hand. A 
flash of living fire thrilled through me, as her 
fingers closed on mine. 

‘«<T will go with him,’ she said, ‘to his cabin 
or wigwam. I will carry such love, such faith 
as few women ever bestowed on a husband. You 
are right, mother. There is no affection, no re- 
spect for me, here. I will seek for both, among 
his people.’ 

‘Then, while I stood there, dizzy with glad 
surprise, she turned her face to mine; and I saw 
her eyes fill with ‘tears, that thrilled through 
every tone of her sweet Voide. 

“«¢ Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest, I will die; and there will I be buried.’ 

“‘Nevet since the world began, I do believe, 
was so much feeling thrown into one breath of 
speech. Gently, reveréntl'y, I dréw her toward 
me; and while the mothe? stood mute and awe- 
struck, led her from the room, and out of the 
house. 

‘Scarcely had the door closed upon us, when 
it was flung opeh again. A cloak and bonnet 
were hurled through the opening; and,this was 
all the farewell that your grandmother took from 
her home.” 

“But that was enough,” exclaimed the Indian 
girl. ‘Oh, that grandmother was-a glorious 
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creature. Tell me, am I like her, in anything? 
Was she so very fair, or a little dark, like me?” 
The old man smiled, as men of his race seldom 
do; and laid his hand lovingly on the young en- 
thusiast’s head. 
‘‘ She was delicately fair,”’ he said; ‘‘ with the 
color of a wild rose in her cheeks.”’ 


“‘ Not like me, then? Oh, grandsire, it will be ‘ 


a long, long time before all the Indian blood is 
washed out.” 

A look of surprise betrayed the effect this 
speech had upon the grandfather. 

“Does that trouble you, then?’ he said, 
gravely, and with a little touch of reproach. 

‘¢ What, the Indian blood? No, no. Only—” 

Washanee hesitated. 

« Well?” 

“Only this: Do white men—gentlemen, I 
mean, not traders aud agents—ever really love 
girls that ate dark with Indian blood?’ 

‘Your grandmother loved one, who had no 
other blood in his veins,’’ answered the old man, 
quietly. 

“Qh, but you were a chief—young and grand 
looking. I know that from what you’ are now.” 

“And you are beautiful, Washanee.”’ 

“ Beautiful? Am I reajly, really beautiful— 
that is, I mean as people think here? In our 
hunting-grounds, of course, I know what the 


young chiefs think; but it is not for them that 


I care. Tell me again, grandsire, that I am 
beautiful.” 

“Very beautiful, Washanee.’’ 

“As she was? Tell me that.” 

“Most men would think so.” 

“But not like her. She had hair bright and 
golden, like corn-silk, when the ears are ripe. 
Qur people have told me so, many a time. Now, 
see, mine is as black as @ crow’s wing.” 

“That is like night and morning: both are 
beautiful.’’ 

“Ah, I see,’ rejoined the girl, thoughtfully. 
“« Besides, this lady was very fair; and she loved 
you.” ~ dita J 
While these reflections: occupied Washanee’s 
mind, a shy look of bewilderment and -doubt 
struggled within. her; but something in her 
grandfather's face.reminded her of their sel- 
fishness, and all persdnal thoughts were flung 
aside. 

“But what did you do, grandsire—you and 
the lady—aftér her mother had tirned her out 
of doors ?”’ : 

‘It was night, then., Dew was heavy oh the 
Grass, and stars shone thickly overhead; never 
were two creatures more completely alone. For 
some minutes, we stood togethes, in the: holy 
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stillness, lost and irresolute. This great change 


; in our lives had come upon us in a single hour. 


I had entered that house, hopeless, desperate, 
prepared to be expelled from it forever; and, in 
a few hurried moments, found myself standing 
before it, with the young creature, to whom I had 
not dared to lift my eyes, mercilessly thrown 
upon my protection. Where should I take her? 
Under what roof could I ask shelter? Not in the 
house where I boarded: there, prejudice, strong 
as that which had driven us from her home, would 
meet us with denial. 

“ While these thoughts shot through my mind, 
Miss Deming stood régarding me with a look of 
piteous appeal. I could see, by the starlight, 
that tears were swelling into her eyes; and that 
her sweet mouth quivered with the sobs she 
struggled to suppress. 

«Ts there no place,’ I said, speaking my des- 
perate thoughts aloud, ‘where you might wait, 
while I find means to leave this place ?” 

“«¢But where can we go?’ she questioned, 
‘Driven from my mother’s door, who will re- 
ceive me? Ah, yes,’ she added, brightening up, 
‘there is an old woman, across the meadows 
yonder, who has. loved me always. She was the 
half sister of my father, who is dead: a kind, 
good woman, who will have the courage to take 
me in.’ 

‘<< For an hour or two—only that,’ I said; for 
my mind had been hard at work, under the ach- 
ing joy of my heart: and a vague outline of my 
plans was already formed. ‘For, oh! my be- 
loved, before the sun is an hour high, to-morrow; 
we must be married.’ 

«<¢«But how?’ she questioned, lifting her eyes, 
in which both joy:and affright were breaking 
through suddenly checked tears. ‘No minister 
in all Connecticut would dare to marry us.’ 

««T know; I know the intention of marriage 
must be twice proclaimed, in open church, before 
any legal ceremony can be performed, in Con- 
neécti¢ut; but over the border, which we may 
reach by daybreak, the laws are more liberal. 
I only want a little time to prepare for the 
journéy.’ 

“«* And then?’ 

«The poor girl Spake under her breath. A 
terror of the wide, wide world was before her, 
in which she. had only me to trust. Is it won- 
derful that she could not speak aloud ? 

«<¢Then,’ I said, gently drawing her to my 
bosom, for the first time, ‘then you will be my 
own, own wife; and we will go wherever you 
may desire.’ 

‘« & smile quivered across her sweet face, as I 
looked down upon it, forgetting everything but 
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the heaven I saw there. She drew a deep, long 
breath ; and at once surrendered herself to my 
guidance. 

‘The moon rose, as we went along the foot- 
path, through the meadows, lighting up the tall 
grass, and turning the dew to a silvery mist. It 
seemed to me as if the Great Spirit of my fathers 
had cast a glorious veil over us, through which 
we were passing into a new world. There was 
something so solemn and ‘sweet in this idea, that 
a spell of silence held us, until we came in sight 
of the widow’s house. 

“There was no necessity for knocking, even 
at a neighbor’s house, at this time, in old Con- 
necticut. Miss Deming had only to lift the latch 
of her relative’s door, and we were in the pres- 
ence of that good woman, who sat beside a little, 
three-legged stand, on which was a huge old Bible, 
a tallow candle, and’a snuffer-tray. She was 
busy cutting carpet-rags, which she sewed ‘to- 
gether in strips, and wound into a huge ball, in 
her lap. 

«< When she saw us, the woman arose, laid the 
ball upon the floor, and with the usual formal- 
ities, offered us each a chair, dusting them off 
with her apron. Then she proceeded to snuff the 
candle, and went to work again, as if quite un- 
conscious that a visit of that kind meant anything 
more than a neighborly call, which need not 
interfere with her usual occupation. 

‘*«T have come to stay with you, a little while,’ 
said Jane. ‘Only an hour, aunt Betsy.’ 

‘ The girl’s voice trembled, and she spoke with 
forced cheerfulness. 

«Tt was kind of you, Jane, to drop in after 
candlelight, just. as you used ‘to, when one is 
likely to feel most lonesome. The evenings are 
getting to be long, at this time of the year; and 
it’s like you, to think of coming over. Sit down, 
sit down. Won’t the Indian student draw up a 
chair, and make himself sociable? I suppose he 
wouldn’t feel hurt, if I asked him to tell us about 
his tomahawk fights, and scalping frolics? Or 
has the Christian religion took such hald of him 
that he can’t bear to talk these things over?’ 

‘«* Not just now,’ I said, quite at a loss how to 
address this singular old woman. *I must’ go 
away, for awhile; but will come back again. 
Till then, Miss: Deming will perhaps wait for me.’ 

The old. woman looked at me, through her 
spectacles; rather surprised, no doubt, that I 
could speak English, and deport myself = 
other students of the school. 

‘«¢Oh, yes, you'can come back again, if she’s 
® mind to let you. Jane never was.so easy to 
scare.as most folks.’ 

‘It. wag foolish, but the old woman’s words 
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smote me cruelly; and I went out of the house, 
feeling like a culprit. Was ita matter of surprise 
that this fair girl should endure my presence for 
an hour, when she was about to trust herself to 
me during her entire life? 

«I crossed the meadows again, and sought my 
Indian companion, in the rooms that we occupied 
together. To him I related all the events that 
seemed to have crowded my destiny into a single 
hour. He was startled, almost terrified, by the 
step I proposed to take; but I was the son of 
his chief, and he a true henchman. That which 
I resolved, he was ready to execute. It was 
settled that he should go with us into New York 
State, witness our marriage, and then make: his 
way back to our nation; while I followed, more 
leisurely, with my bride. There was’ no dis- 
cussion about his stay’ in the school. That we 
both knew to be impossible. 

‘“*T have told you that my father had learned 
the secret of surface gold, and understood its 
value among the whites, though the Indians 
considered it as worthless in their traffic. This 
crude gold he had been gathering for years, 
believing that some day it might be of import- 
ance in his negotiations with the Government, 
which was encroaching upon him all the time. 
He had supplied me abundantly with this pre- 
cious metal, in its crude state, which I had found 
no difficulty in turning into:coin; but until that 
night, I never knew its value.. A farmer in the 
neighborhood had a strong pair of horses, and one 
of those covered Carriages. known as a rockaway. 
I had hired this team, more than onee, for a 
drive about the country, and “understood its 
management. 

“«We went at once to the farmer; and I paid 
his price, without question, for the whole estab- 
lishment, in which we drove to the ‘house in 
which I had left Miss Deming. 

‘Poor girl! The time of my absence had been 
full of terrible suspense to her, and of great 
tribulation to the old woman; whom I found 
cold and stiff, like a creature frozen in her seat. 
Jane had told her all; and sat shivering under 
her entreaties and prophesies of evil, immovable 
in her intent, but’suffering terribly. 

‘‘When she saw me, her sad, white face kin- 
dled up; ‘she wrapped ‘herself in the cardinal 
cloak, and tied her bonnet with eager, tronsbiling 
hands, 

***Come,’ I said. 


«We are ready.” 

“Jane went up to her relative, and reached 
out hervarms, witha passionate eloquence of 
pleading; but the old woman held out both 
hands, palms foremost, in repulsion, and turned 
her head away. 
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«Oh, aunt Betsy—aunt Betsy, kiss me once. 
Speak one kind word to me, before I go.’ 

«“ A ring of anguish, in that cry, reached the 
old Puritan’s heart, im spite of herself. All at 
once, her stern face, wet with tears, was turned ; 
and, impelled by an irresistible force of pity, she 
reached forth her arms. 

«Oh, Jane, Jane, God forgive—God help you!’ 

«This half blessing, forced through a world 
of prejudices, was answered by a clinging em- 
brace, and passionate kisses; but, half’ angry 
with herself for being so merciful, the old woman 
put the girl, not ungently, aside; and turned 
upon me, implacable. 

«Take her,” she said, ‘take thé soul you 
have stolen; but keep her safe. If a tomahawk 
or scalping-knife ever comes near her, there is 
not a Christian society in all New England that 
will not call on the Lord for vengeance. Oh, 
young man, God forgive you! God forgive you !’ 

“The old woman dropped into a chair, and 
covered her face with both hands. Thus, we 
left her—your grandmother and I—forever. 

‘©We reached the borders of New York State 
by daylight ; and at ten o’clock, that morning, 
Jane Deming was my wife. That day, my 
friend left us; and went forward, to prepare 
my father for the coming of my bride. Then 


followed a long journey, such as no two persons 
ever took before or since, I do believe, at the 


end of a wedding. We did not fear the time. 
Why should we, when every day of our new 
lives seemed a journey through Paradise? Over 
mountains, along beautiful river courses, we went 
leisurely southward, till my love was greeted, in 
her way, with the music of mocking-birds, 
embankments of: cherokee roses, and the velvety 
whiteness of great magnolia blossoms. 

‘This was the wilderness, Washanee, throtigh 
which I led your grandmother to her home: a 
log house, that had been built for her, by many 
willing hands, when the tribe heard of our 
coming. Truly, it was no more than a double 
cabin of logs, hewed smooth with the tomahawks 
_ of our’ warriors, carpeted’ with rare furs, and 
hung with embroideries,’ such’ as our’ women 
weave for the warriors’ mo¢écasins, and their 
own festive dresses. 

“The cabin itself’ stood almost within the 
shadow of a huge live oak, that spread its 
branches over the fourth of an acre. Through 
them, shone the deep green Of mistletoe, and the 
misty gray of clinging moss. The waters of a 
rapid stream flashed, here and there, through 
thickets of ctab-apples, wild plums, and tangled 
vines, haunted by orioles and’ mocking-birds. 


Yowering above these, was a clump of magnolia 
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trees, their beautiful foliage glossy and green as 
drifted emeralds, all the year roun 

‘‘ My father, who had been in cities, and was 
quick to gather ideas from what he saw, had se- 
lected this lovely spot for my home, with tender 
regard for the tastes of my Christian wife; and 
had; with the help of the missionaries, em- 
bellished it with some little appearance of cul- 
tivation. For her, he had prairie roses trans- 
planted from the forest, and yellow jasmines 
from the swamp, which were already climbing 
over the hewn logs of our cabin. For her, he 
had obtained seeds from the traders, and a pretty 
vegetable garden was starting into life, within 
view of the back windows. 

«They call us savages, and dealt with us only 
as barbarians then; but no bride was ever. re- 
ceived with greater homage, or more perfect 
kindness, than mine, when I brought her into 
this wild home. Her beauty won the hearts of 
our people; her accomplishments filled them 
with astonishment. Among all our‘tribes—for 
you know, Washanee, that our mation was made 
up of many tribes—she was received as their 
‘white queen,’ as my father had been their 
general chief. I do not think my wife was un- 
happy in her new life. She took her part in it 
with the genial interest of a woman resolved to 
thzow her whole soul into the ideas of improve- 
ment that possessed us both. She at once identi- 
fied herself with the people; became deeply 
interested in their traditions; adapted herself 
to their usages; and in her sweet, gentle way, 
introduced some of the more refined habits of the 
East among them. 

“This was a labor of love for us both. In my 
travels, I had learned something of the beauty 
that well-applied art can give to nature; and, 
while I was always foremost among our young 
men in the hunting season, spent much of my 
leisure time in teaching them how to make their 
homes more’ comfortable,, and their laws more 
complete. Our own domestic life had a charm 
which won even the rudest of our race to some- 
thing like imitation. 

‘All this, Washanee, happened before our 
people crossed from the beautiful lands, over 
which our fathers had hunted so many years 
that the oldest man of the tribe had lost all 
power to count them; and by fraud, false pre- 
tenses, and that'inert force a strong hand can 
urge unseen, we were driven across the Missis- 
sippi. Part of our tribes, yielding to insidious 
persuasion, went first. Then the waves of civil- 
ization beat on us so strong that we were com- 
pelled to follow—a doomed people a doomed 


people.” 
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Again Washanee sprang to her feet; but the 
old man restrained the passionate movement, 
with a motion of his hand, which she obeyed 
like'a child, and sat down again, quivering with 
excitement. 

‘* Yes, we were lured, cheated, and driven 
from our homes. Oppression breeds hatred, 
both in the oppressor and the oppressed; and 
where hatred is, strife must follow. Resistance, 
with us, is but the forerunner of extermination. 
The strong trampling down the weak : that is, and 
has been, forever and ever, since the Great Spirit 
placed man upon the earth.” 

“Go on, go on!. I cannot hear it,’ cried 
Washanee. ‘When I hear these things, every 
drop of blood in my veins is Indian; and I grow 
savage, like the fiercest of our people.’ 

A flash of fiery approval shot across the old 
man’s face, usually so grave and still; but he 
was used to stern self-control, and gave no other 
sign of the old savage feeling, that had for a mo- 
ment leaped to his heart. 

‘* They drove us from our homes, our villages, 
our wigwams. Our broad, beautiful hunting 
grounds were in the way of their civilization. 
They drove us from the streams where our fathers 
had speared ‘fish, hundreds of years; from the 
graves filled, generation after generation, by 
brave warriors; from the cabins we had learned 
to erect; from all and everything that had given 
us the power of a great nation. The progress 
toward civilization which my wife had made 
among our women; her school, in which young 
girls were taught domestic habits and the rudi- 
ments of education, were swept away. How 
could we ask an embittered people to imitate 
those who were demanding submission to fraud, 
or hunting them down like wild beasts? Three 
thousand warriors were ready to follow their 
chief to the war-path, even when many of our 
braves had been lured across the great river; 
but. what were they, opposed to the greed and 
teree of a iation—ruthless, ruthless in its greed ? 
To nesist, was only to deliver our people up to 
slaughter.. My father was a wise man, brave as 
the most reckless youth of the tribe; but a 
grander statesman than any we have seen up 
yonder, to-day. He comprehended the inevi- 
table; and subduing the savage instinct that 
would have urged some men to extermination, 
led his. people, like a funeral train, to the far- 
off wilderness, in which they were to make a new 
struggle for life. . In that long, sad journey, your 
grandmother suffered greatly: no tenderness or 
care could save her from that. When we reached 
the far-off wilderness apportioned to us, all the 
vigor of her youth was exhausted. She was now 
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indeed cast into the very depths of our savage 
life.” 

“Poor, poor lady,’”’ murmured Washanee. 

‘Then it was that I began to comprehend the 
great. wrong I had done this fair, delicate girl, in 
sundering her from her own people; and from 
that day to this, the bitterness of self-reproach 
has followed me.”’ 

‘But she loved you. She never ceased to 
love you. Oh, grandsire, was not that compen- 
sation enough? I. would rather have the love of 
one grand heart, than anything else on earth. 
That would make the densest woods like heaven, 
to me.” 

The old man shook his head; and through all 
the eager fire of her own eyes, she saw that a 
mist of gloom was gathering over his. 

‘* My wife was never her own bright self again, 
after that,’ he said. ‘‘ The task of reorganizing 
a wild people into something like the domestic 
comfort of the East, was too much, after this 
cruel uprooting of the nation. Still, her influence 
remained, and her life was not altogether dreary, 
until after our child—your mother—was. born ; 
then I think her gentle nature shrank from the 
isolation which her marriage had entailed on 
the child. Nothing of this was expressed in 
words; but I could read it in the anguish of her 
eyes, and the mournful hopelessness with which 
she took up a mother’s duties.” 

‘¢ But, she loved the baby—surely, she loved 
it?’ said Washanee. 

‘Passionately ; but with wistful watching, as 
if she expected to find the curse of mixed blood 
hisking out in its smiles. It was like the wor- 
ship of something she feared.” 

** Ah, you must have felt that ?”’ 

“Yes, Washanee, the curse of an unequal 
marriage was on us both; and it never was 
lifted, to the day. of her death.”’ 

‘But it was not then that she died. They 
have told me that my mother had grown to be a 
tall, fair girl, before—’”’ 

«IT know, I know—” 

The old man put out both his hands, ner- 
vously, as if to repel further questioning; © but 
Washanee was too deeply in earnest for attention 
to a mere sign. 

“Tell me of her—my own, own mother,” she 
said, looking wistfully on his face. ‘Am I like 
her? Was her. hair Teally golden, or only so 
when the sunshine was on it?) That was what 
one of the old women of our tribe said of her, 
once,” 

‘We will not speak of her,’’ said the old man, 
growing pale about the lips, with that strange, 
leaden pallor that is only known to the darker 
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races. ‘That brings us so close to the death of 
my wife, that it wounds—oh ! it wounds.” 

Washanee looked up, suddenly. The anguish 
in that speech startled her into bitter self-re- 
proach. Her grandfather’s hands were pressed 
over his face; and, for the first time in her life, 
she saw tears trickling from beneath them—the 
painful tears of an old man, who looked upon 
such weakness as a shame to his race. 

Feeling as if she had committed sacrilege, the 
girl arose, softly, and stole out of the room. 


CHAPTER V. 

“T nope it will be no inconvenience to you, 
Constance; but I have invited Young to dinner, 
this evening,” said General Noel, as he entered 
the room in which his daughter was dashing off 
the last wave of her enthusiasm, at the piano. 
“His speech has been a grand success. I only 
wish we had time to give him a little festival, in 
honor of it.” 

“Then you liked it, papa?” said the young 
lady; striving, with a girl’s pretty craft, to con- 
ceal the triumph that quivered around her mouth, 
and flooded her whole face with sunshine. “I 
thought it rather good, for a first appearance. A 
little too much poetry, dashed in, here and there, 
for experienced old orators like you, perhaps; 
but, on the whole, worth listening to.”’ 

“Worth listening to?” Why, the creature } 
had held her breath, and clasped her hands, in 
an ecstacy of admiration, half the time while 
Young had been speaking; and her eyes were 
full of craving for more praise from her father, 
notwithstanding that transparent pretense—for 
transparent it would have been to any man but 
the father, who was so well accustomed to her 
graceful ways, that he forgot to scrutinize them 

“Yes,” he said, carelessly, ‘it really was 
worth listening to. As for the poetry, of course, 
that is to be excused, in a young man; but take 
it altogether, the aang was a fair beginning, 
very fair, indeed— 

«Very fair, indeed? Oh, father, it was msucl 
tiful.” 

“Statistics and all,’’ was the smiling reply. 

“Every word of it. You never saw such en- 
thusiasm as there was in the galleries. One 
strange-looking girl, who sat close to me, was 
carried quite beside herself. I wish you could 
have seen her.”’ 

. “I did see her, perhaps. A tall, dark-eyed 
girl, with a scarf twisted about her, in which all 
the colors of our woods in the fall were matted 
together; and a queer sort of a hat, with a long 
red plume floating around it. Isn’t that the 
person you mean?” 
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«‘Of course it is. You must have looked at 
her sharply, to remember all that; but wasn’t 
she grandly beautiful, when her face lighted up 
so?” 

«¢ Yes, she was beautiful,’ answered the father, 
turning away, as if the subject had exhausted 
itself. 

« But, she puzzled me so. Have you any idea 
what country she comes from?’ Constance per- 
sisted in asking. ‘‘Is she Spanish, Italian, or 
Creole?” 

‘‘ None of these, probably ; but how can I tell? 
Faces that are a marvel in any country. The 
} beauty of more than one race seems to perfect 
itself in them; they cannot be considered as a 

type. But we must not stand talking here, my 





child. Have I not told you that there will be a 
guest—perhaps more than one—to dinner ?”’ 
Constance gathered up her lace scarf from the 
§ 


carpet, to which it had fallen, and ran upstairs, 
thinking, ‘‘Oh, this has been a happy day, and 
now he is coming to complete it.’’ 

A few moments later, the young lady came 
down again, and found her way into a small 
green-house, at the sunny end of the house, 
where she went roaming among the flowers, 
clipping their blossoms with ruthless prodigality. 
When she came back again, her arms were full 
of them; and she was busy as a humming-bird, 
5 Seen them in vases for the drawing-room, 
‘and in a broad plateau on the dining-table. It 
would have been a charming sight, could anyone 
have watched her, so smilingly busy among the 
flowers, matching the colors, trailing a vine here, 
surrounding a cluster of yellow roses with helio- 
trope there, or throwing a dash of scarlet gera- 
niums into the snow of cape jasmines: with all 
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-}the inspiration of an artist in love with his 


work. 
Then, very much to the astonishment of the 
3 negro cook, Constance went down into the kitchen, 
and exhibited profound interest in the dishes in- 
} tended for the tabie that day; flattered the old 
} fanetionary upon the delicious quality of her 
terrapin sauce; and was quite sure that old 
auntie would dress the partridges after her own 
perfect fashion, because it was so pleasant to hear 
those particular dishes praised by her father’s 

guests. 

The jolly old slave seated herself in a kitchen 
chair, and swallowed all this sweet flattery, as if 
it had been a drink stolen from her own allow- 
ance for wine sauce; but she was not to be 
deluded -into idleness, because of it. Drawing 
& yellow earthen bowl into her capacious lap, 
she performed a gentle accompaniment with a 
soft beating of eggs; now and then lifting her 
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spoon, to see the froth fall, aud uttering an 
ejaculation of contentment or disgust, as the 
thoughts of previous dinners brought these feel- 


ings uppermost in her memory. 





** Jes’ tell me this, ’for’ we perceeds to mix de ; 
Am dar to be any pore white trash } 
} my thanks.” 


sass, miss: 
*mong de pussons present? I wants to know 
*bout dat, ’for’ I puts forth de abilerty as you 
praise so. Pussons broughten up on hog and 
hominy can’t ’preciate.”’ 

Constance laughed, pleasantly. 

‘¢Qh, there need be no trouble about that, 
auntie, The gentleman coming to-day will 
thoroughly appreciate the best you can do.” 

“One ob dem Congersmen?’’ questioned the 
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‘‘My father is in the library,’ she said. 
“Some one of his constituents has called, I 
think. He will be down presently.” 

“He is kind, to give me the pleasure of seeing 
you alone,” said Young, who felt himself strangely 
“If I only knew how to express 


embarrassed. 


‘* For what ?”’ questioned the girl, lifting her 
eyes to his. Young had, as if by accident, rested 
his hand, for a moment, on his bosom, where the 
poem lay folded, and was watching her face with 
smiling interest, expecting to see it flush, or in 
some way confess the authorship by change; but 
her look fell: away from his quite naturally, and 
the calor in her cheeks lost nothing of its delicate 


old woman, dashing her spoon down, with a force 3 bloom. 


that scattered flecks of froth over her lap, at the 
idea. 

“«No—a Senator. 

“Oh!” 

The old woman’s spoon gave out a more regu- 
lar cadence, after this. Being satisfied that her 
genius would not be thrown away, she subsided 
into general good nature again, and Constance 
left the kitchen, satisfied that her little dinner 
would be a success, as far as aunt Dinah was 
concerned. It wasasuccess. Huestice Young had 
not lost the inspiration of a great effort, when he 
entered the house of General Noel, and found his 
daughter alone in the drawing-room, now made 
cheerful with the bloom and fragrance of flowers. 
She was very beautiful, this young girl: a very 
picture of youth and happiness, in its most attrac- 
tive form. With that unconscious art, which 
love teaches before it is itself discovered, she 
had arrayed herself in a dress of delicate blue, 
folded surplice fashion,over her bosom, and held 
in front by a cluster of blush roses; for, in her 
dress that day, she had paid that one guest the 
compliment of a toilet that would have befitted a 
large party. 

Young, who was no critic in grades of costume 
befitting different occasions, felt.the effect of this 
delicate homage, without understanding its full 
significance. 

Constance came forward to meet him, promptly, 
and with her usual grace of movement; but, 
seized by a strange sensation of awkwardness, 
checked herself, and slowly dropped the hand 
that thrilled with eagerness to clasp his, and 
chilled her greeting with something like cold- 
ness. 

The young man’s heart had leaped in his 
bosom, when he first saw her so full of eager 
welcome; but this change struck him with a 
sense of disappointment, and their meeting was 
almost like that of strangers. 


Like my father, auntie.” 





Why was he disappointed 2 Why did his 
heart sink with a thrill of absolute pain? Had 
personal vanity deceived him in this? Was the 
lady ignorant of the existence of a paper, on 
which he had built such hopes ? 

A flush of shame was about ‘his eyes, when 
Constance repeated her question. 

«‘What have you to thank me for?’’ 

“For your presence at the Senate, to-day,” he 
said, recovering himself. ‘I saw you there, and 
felt the compliment greatly.”’ 

“Qh, that was divided among so many— 
besides, the whole nation will be thanking you, 
to-morrow. What is the mere presence of one 
poor girl, compared to that 2?” 

“To me, worth it all,’ he said, with a sort of 
desperate courage. 

Constance lifted her eyes quickly, and dropped 
them again. This time her face was flooded with 
color, as if someone had dashed a handful of 
roses against it. 

“I think my father’s visitor is going,’’ she 
said, after a moment of embarrassing silence. “It 
is not often that anyone is permitted to keep 
invited guests waiting so long.” 

‘T, at least, should be grateful,’ said Young, 
mortified by this return to what seemed almost 
like a confession to him, and sinking down to this 
commonplace half compliment. 

They were standing opposite a door that led 
into the entrance hall, when a man came down 
the stairs, and passed almost noiselessly out of 
the front door. Notwithstanding the weather 
was not really cold, he wore a blue circular 
cloak, which was rendered conspicuous by a 
crimson lining, which gave a force of color to the 
garment, which was almost barbaric. The man 
who wore it was a little above the middle height, 
and slender and upright as a dart, though many 
gray threads shot their silver en his thick 
and jet-black hair. 
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“Tt is the strange man I saw in the gallery, ‘But no common savage, daughter. He is a 
to-day,” said Constance, following the man with } chief of many tribes—the son of an old line of 
a look of surprise. ‘‘What can he be doing} these forest kings, and the peer of any man 
here?” among us in statesmanship: and gentlemanly 

«T, too, saw him,”’ said Young, ‘‘and wasstruck } bearing. The wilderness must be a rare place 
by the singular intelligence of his countenance. ; for thought, Young, when it sends out such men 
The closeness of his attention was something } as this.” 
marvellous, if he was what I almost think him, ‘It is a rare place for sport, I can answer for 
one of the chiefs that came here with the Indian } that,” said Young, laughing. ‘Some of those 
Commission. There was another person, too—’” } backwoods fellows are brave companions in a 

«Yes, I know,” interrupted Constance, with a }.buffalo hunt or bear fight. I have had a little 
faint thrill of jealousy, which she had never felt } experience with them in that way; but failed to 
before, and did not understand then. ‘ $ discover any great philosopher or savant among 

“A young person, who sat near me—strange- } them.” 
looking almost as this man, and, as it seemed to} ‘Then you could never have met this man, for 
me, the air of the woods about her. Still, she 3 his attainments are wonderful, and his ideas of 
listened to you like one absorbed.” government those of a deep thinker. In our 

“T noticed her. Who could’ help it? In all interview, I touched upon many subjects, in order 
my life, I never saw anything of the kind so to test him; but in nothing did I find him 
wildly beautiful.” wanting.” 

“Yes,” said Constance, faintly, ‘“‘she was ‘« Deep thinkers are not always educated men,” 
beautiful.” observed Young. 

“With a heathenish sort of beauty, though, “But he ts educated. No man among us 
such as an ancient priestess of the temple might } speaks purer English, or expresses himself more 
possess. I remember thinking this, even while } clearly.” 
absorbed in speaking. Since then, I cannot get « But how is this possible?’ asked Constance. 
her strange presence out of my head.” “T did not venture to ask him; for I assure 

“She seems to possess the power of haunting } you the old Indian is a man with whom one hesi- 
one. I, too, have been wondering who she is, } tates to take a liberty; but he gave me to under- 
and even papa noticed her enough to be curious,” } stand, that, in his early life, he had been 
responded Constance, somewhat relieved by the } grounded in the first rudiments of education in 
heathen qualification given to Washanee’s beauty. } a New England school. After that, he learned 

“I wonder what detains papa now,” she con- } much from a missionary, who took great interest 
tinued, feeling the awkwardness of her position. } in his progress, and more from his father, who 
“Oh, here he comes.”’ was both a brave chief and a wise ruler.” 

General Noel came downstairs slowly, and with ‘“‘T must have heard of this man,” said Young, 
a puzzled, if not anxious, expression of counte- } after an effort of thought. ‘Is he not a chief of 
nance, that rather surprised his daughter. He | the Cherokee tribes ?”’ 

3 
; 








smiled, however, on seeing Young near the door, “The principal chief. All the more powerful 
and directly all his old cordial manner came } because of his education, which gives him a 


back; for in all Washington there was no man } mysterious influence among this superstitious 
who surpassed him in perfect hospitality. 
“ Have I kept you waiting?” he said, address- } tinge of sarcasm in his grave smile, when he 


} people as a medicine man. There was a slight 
ing Constance. ‘It really was not to be } told me that.” 
helped.” ‘“‘There was such a man in power, when I 
“One of your usual callers?” she answered, {spent some weeks among the Cherokees, with 
with a little of that disdain which the families of } other students, in our first dash of freedom from 
great men are apt to bestow on the people they } college life; but he was on the war-path, then, 
represent. : helping some more western with his warriors, 
“No,” the general answered, turning to his } who did not all at once take kindly to agriculture. 
guest. ‘‘This was a very unusual one. I have } The people spake of him, then, as brave among 
never been more interested in my life. It 1s; their bravest, and one who got his thoughts 
wonderful to meet a native-born savage with } directly from the Great Spirit.” 
attainments that few of our own learned mencan; ‘So he is almost an acquaintance of yours,” 


boast of.” said Constance, smiling a recognition of the 


“Then he is an Indian,” said Constance. ‘‘A ) servant, who came to announce dinner.’ 
real, real savage.” That was a pleasant meal; for love, new born 
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and all unseen, hovered among the flowers, and { beautiful notwithstanding her ignominious flight; 


gave a relish of nectar to the wine, at least to one 
person present. The conversation was unstudied, 
broken, and sparkling; full of wise thought care- 
lessly uttered, in which Constance joined, with 
that graceful flow of language in which women of 
tact perfect the enjoyment of a small dinner- 
party. The girl was still young; but, in her 
father’s house, she had been made familiar with 
the best society of the nation; and, to his guests, 
her presence was its highest attraction. Still, 
she was not entirely herself, that day: a shy sort 
of consciousness fell upon her. Instead of the 
bright flashes of wit that usually sprang to her 
lips unawares, she seemed to listen, but wandered 
off into dreams, as if her senses were lulled to 
inaction by the breath of so many flowers. 
Young saw this appearance of smiling lassitude ; 
and mistaking it for indifference, was wounded 
by it: so, when he only passed through the draw- 
ing-room, and went with her father into the 
library, after dinner, Constance looked after him, 
wonderingly; and was equally surprised, a 


minute after, to find that her eyes were full of | 


tears. 

Tears?’ The girl was angry with herself; 
and dashing the shameful drops away with one 
sweep of her hand, went to the piano, and sent a 


waltz ringing through the house. 

Young heard it, and set his lips firmly to- 
gether. 

“Tt is a pwan of joy over our departure,” he ; out further pressing, she moved toward the piano, 


thought. 
part in this?” 

The young man pressed his hand against the 
paper, still so carefully folded against his heart, 
and was half minded to fling it into a waste- 
basket that stood beneath the library-table, and 
let it haunt his faney no longer. Then, with the 
inconsistency of an untried passion, he became 
weary of the political talk into which General 
Noel had drifted ; and the elder man, seeing this, 
proposed that they should descend awhile, and 
listen to the music. But the waltz stopped, with 
a sudden crash of sound. 

Constance heard their steps upon the stairs ; 
knew that angry tears were flashing down her 
cheeks, and would betray her; so she fled from 
the room, by an opposite door; ran breathlessly 





‘‘ How could I dream that she had any | 





but for whose very image she began to feel burn- 
ing contempt. 

“You cowardly thing,’’ she said, shaking her 
clenched hand at the image ; ‘‘ how dare you look 
me in the face, with your miserable eyes flushed 
with tears? And—and—oh, I could dash my 
hand at you through the glass! What does he 
think of you? What can he think of you? No 
wonder your lips curve .with scorn. No wonder 
you look at meas if I had betrayed all the dignity 
of my sex. But wait awhile. It is not too late 
to redeem one’s self. They will scarcely have 
missed me.’’ 

With a wave of the hand, she dismissed her 
image from the glass, as if it had been her slave; 
went to a marble basin in her dressing-room, and 
bathed her face in it; rearranged the golden dis- 
turbance of her hair; and drawing a deep, long 
breath, descended the stairs, with the walk of a 
queen proceeding to her state-chamber. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the proud 
composure of this girl, as she returned to the 
drawing-room; or sweeter than the smile with 
which she accepted Young’s assurance that he 
had been lured by the sound of musie to. break 
up a most interesting conversation with her 
father, only to find the piano mute, and the 
room empty. 

‘Oh, that could hardly be called music,” she 
said. ‘No wonder it disturbed you ;” and with- 


” 


and swept her hand over the keys. 

‘* What shall it be? I sing a little, if you like 
that.” 

Young was enchanted. He had been in the 
habit of seeing young ladies in society full of those 
shallow excuses and flimsy protests that merely in- 
vite importunity, when asked to sing; and this 
frank offer surprised him into fresh admiration. 

“Tam no great judge of music; but love it, 
without knowing why,’ he said, with equal 
frankness. ‘Simple ballads please me best, if 
you would condescend to them.” 

‘‘Condescend to them? Why, they, are in 
music, what wild flowers are to a landscape. 
Besides, my father loves them. They rest him, 
when he is tired of thinking.” 

While she was talking, Constance began to play 


up to her own chamber, where she stood panting ; a soft prelude. Then the smile that had curved 


for breath, as if some enemy had been pursuing 
her. 


her lips, in speaking, seemed to melt into the 
music of a touching little -ballad. This held 


As she stood with one hand against her heart, } the young man spell-bound. behind her chair, 


the image of a girl, half angry, half weeping, with 
a-dash of shame in her countenance, appeared 
in a large mirror, just before her—a girl that 


she could not help thinking beautiful: thinking ; 


until its last tones died away in the rustling 
whispers of a Virginia creeper, that draped an 
open window near them, with .a frost-bitten 
splendor of crimson and green leaves. 
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Really good music leaves little room for com- 
pliments. The effect is more likely to be breath- 
less silence, than the elaborate praise which me- 
diocrity renders a social) duty.’ Young ‘did not 
utter one word of the exquisite sensations this 
girl’s song had inspired ; but he moved to the.end 
of the piano, and leaned upon it, expectantly. 

Constance, now entirely self-possessed, lifted 
her eyes' to his face, when he made this move- 
ment; smiled an assent to his silent pleading ; and 
began to search among her music for something 
that might promise greater pleasure. 

“Let us have that dashing little concern you 
sang the other night,” said her father, from his 
chair. ‘‘ Young will be sure to like that.” 





Constanee received this suggestion a little 
nervously; and threw sheet after sheet aside, 
in what seemed to be @ vain effort to find the 
song in question. “At last, her hand hesitated } 
on what seemed a perfectly fresh sheet; and 
with an anxious glance at her father, she was 
about to slide it to the rejected pile, when he 
spoke out, rather impatiently : 

‘“‘ Why, Constance, that is it, under your hand. 
How can-you mistake the paper ?”’ 

“ Ah, yes, it is.here,”’ answered:the girl, blush- 
ing so guiltily that the young man marvelled at 
it; and placing the sheet in an open music-book, 
where it-was in a way concealed, touched the keys 
with @ sort of nervous uncertainty, altogether un- 
known to her former practice. 

Young wondered at this change in her manner, 
especially when she began to sing. For some 
minutes, her voice was forced, and she seemed 
uncertain about the words; but this soon passed 
away, and forgetting everything else, he was 
swept away by the bright, exhilarating music 
of a song that no one but General Noel had ever 
listened to before. 

‘That is what I call a battle-piece,”’ said the} 
father. ‘‘ You can fairly hear the soldiers gather- } 
ing, and the war-horses prancing. It makes one 
feel like a hero, sitting here on the soft cushions 
of an easy-chair.’’ 

“ That is the way in which many great men fight 
for their country,” 





answered Young, laughing. ; 
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“ But you are leaving out some of the words, Miss 
Noel. That is not fair. We must not be de- 
frauded out of a single note.” 

The young man came around in’ front of the 
piano, as he said this; and leaning forward, at- 
tempted to examine the music. 

Constance hurriedly placed one hand upon the 
sheet; but not before he had discovered that both 
the notes and the words were in manuscript. 

‘Ah?’ 

This single ejaculation alone escaped him. 
Constance heard. Her face and neck were in- 
stantly flooded with scarlet, and her hands dropped 
down upon the keys, with a crash of discord. 

A flash of triumph followed the single word 
that had escaped the young man; but a look of 
distress followed his first glance at the girl, who 
sat shrinking, as if with shame, beneath his eyes ; 
and he addressed her so indifferently, that she 
looked up, reassured. 

‘“‘T suspected that you were defrauding us of 
the most thrilling notes,’”’ he said, ‘‘now I am 
sure of it, or you would not hide them from me. 
General, will you not command her to give them 
in full ?” 

Young sauntered toward his old place, by the 
end of the sofa, where he stood with downcast 
eyes, that Constance might not be disturbed by a 
glance; but all the time a half mischievous smile 
quivered about his lips. 

The girl saw this, without really looking that 
way; and it aroused a spirit of defiance in her. 
Down went two dimpled hands on the keys, and 
it really was a battle song that rang out from 
under them, thrilling the very air with a martial 
clamor for war. 

All at onee, this grand burst of song was 
answered from the window, full, deep, and rick, 
as if a flock of mocking-birds had been aroused 
to completeness of musie there. General Noel 
sprang from his seat, in amazement. Constance 
and Young turned toward the window. There, 
resting her elbows on the sill, and her chin in the 
palm of one half-folded hand, they saw the bright, 
wild face of Washanee looking in upon them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY MAGGIE MAC ADAMS. 


Dear hands, that held so tenderly my own, 
That were so quick to wipe away my tears, 
‘Gone. And I have their memory alone 
To cheer me, in the coming weary years. 


Dear lips, whose lightest tone my heart more moved 
Than could the fabled music of the spheres. 


The fondest praise of others, less beloved, 
So those lips praised not, fell on heedless ears, 


Dear eyes, that amiled so sweetly down on me, 
In whose blue light my inmost thoughts shone plain! 
Gone from me now, so far, so utterly, 
. That they shall never smile on me again. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of plain and { waist of the plain material, The coat basque 
striped beige-colored camel’s-hair cloth. The ; worn with this costume is of white or very light 
petticoat is kilt-plaited, and made of the plain { fawn-colored cloth, made to fit the figure. The 





material. Over this is arranged a scarf tablier, sleeve is wide at the wrist—Chinese fashion— 
quite short, which is of the striped cloth. A {and has a plaited lining of plush. Upstanding 
plain round waist is worn with this skirt, with } collar, lined with plush. Medium size buttons. 


close re Cuffs and collar of the stripe; ’ Ten yards.of plain camel’s-hair material; two 
~~ (160) 
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and a-half yards of the stripe. For the coat, No. 8—Is a house or visiting-dress, of plain 
two and a-half yards of double-fold cloth ; three- ; and brocaded silk; suitable in black, dark-blue, 
quarters of a yard of plush will be required. garnet, plum, or any self-colored plain and bro- 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, for a young girl, } caded stuff, either in silk or woollen goods. The 
made of pin-striped or small check cloth. The} skirt is made on a foundation of alpaca or silesia, 
in color to match, faced on the outside, one-quar- 
ter of a yard deep, with the plain material. On 
this foundation there is placed, first, a narrow 
knife-plaiting of three inches depth—over this, 
another of eight inches—then the tablier of the 
brocade is arranged: very much wrinkled in 
front, and puffed at the back. The edge of this 
overskirt is slashed ‘at intervals, forming deep 








skirt has a deep box-plaited flounce, reaching as 
high as the knee. Over this'is arranged a short } 

tablier, plaited scarf ‘fasHion across the front, and = 

slightly looped at the back. A'plain round waist, } 

or short basque bodice, is worn under the out- 

side jacket, the latter of which we give. This fits 

the figure, and is made double-breasted, with two _ tabs, which are bound with the plain silk as a 
rows of buttons. A rolling collar; the back part | finish. The basque bodice is finished in the 
of velvet, the front faced With the material. Cuffs | same way, on the skirt of the basque, and the 
to match: “Twelve to ‘fourteen’ yards of material ; sleeves. A narrow knife-plaiting is added under 
will be required, double fold. {the tabs, to finish the sleeve at the wrist. A 
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point of the collar, and the end of the basque. 
Five yards of ‘brocade, and eight to ten yards of 
plain, twenty-four inch wide silk, will be re- 
quired for this costume. 

No. 4—Is a simple and stylish walking-cos- 
tume, for a young girl, of cloth, with plush 
trimming. There is only one skirt, on which is 
a knife-plaited band, edged top and bottom with 
a border of plush, two and a-half or three inches 
wide. Over this is worn a deep coat, which fits 
the figure, and is faced with the plush, on the 
turnover collar, and on the fronts, where it is 
turned back as revers, from the point where the 
coat is last buttoned. Pockets and cuffs are also 
made of plush. Light-brown cloth, with seal 





plush, is most stylish, and generally becoming. } 
Seven yards of cloth. Two and a-half yards of | 
plush will be required. 

No. 5—Is a costume of cashmere beige, for a 


rolling collar opens over an inside handkerchief } young girl of twelve to fourteen years. It is quite 
of soft surah silk, of any contrasting color which } 
may be becoming. A bow of ribbon finishes the 


short—just to the top of the boot. One skirt, on 
which are three knife-plaited ruffles, headed by 
a puff, with a narrow knife-plaited ruffle as finish, 
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top and bottom. Over this skirt, a polonaise is 
made; opening in front, and gathered up into a 
bunch, where it is finished with two loops and 
ends of ribbon. A small shoulder cape is made 
of striped beige. The cuffs and belt are of the 
same. A’ fancy stripe may be used in contrasting 
colors that blend with the rest. of the costume. 
Ten to twelve yards will be required of the plain, 
and one yard of fancy stripe. 

No. 6—Is a very pretty and stylish house-dress, 
for a young girl of twelve.to fourteen years. It 
is made of light fawn, drab, or gray merino or 
cashmere, with pink trimming. The skirt has, 
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= - first, a kilt-plaiting, eighteen inches deep; over 
- this is arranged a scarf tablier, the ends of which 
sh are draped, and tied at the back. This drapery 
: is edged with a bias fold of pink cashmere or silk, 
put on with two rows of stitching as a finish. 
The basque bodice is finished to correspond, as 
are also the collar and cuffs. Eight to ten yards 
of merino or cashmere. One yard of pink cash- 
mere for trimming, or two yards of silk. | 
No. 7.—We give the front and back view of a 
costume for a girl of six years. It is made of 
e is No. 9. 
to a 
oni dark-green tweed, with silver buttons. The Prin- 
ade cess front buttons in the centre, and is hollowed 
the out at the sides, to display a kilted skirt, The 
ting 4 back is hollowed so as to form a square basque on 
me. the kilted skirt. Collar, cuffs and pockets are 
ain, Es trimmed with braid. 
4, No. 8—Is a paletot, for a girl of seven to nine 
88, 2 years, made of dark-brown cloth, fastened down 
It - the front with horn buttons. At the back, 1s a 
or long pointed hood of cloth, lined with brown satin. 
has, Square side pockets, with revers of brown satin. 





The sleeves are piped with satin at the wrist. 
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No. 9—Is a knickerbocker suit, for a boy of; bag over, by having an elastic in the edge. The 
six to eight years, made of checked cloth. The { coat is laid in two box-plaits in front; and at the 
short pants are fulled at the knee, and made to ; back, these are fitted into a short yoke. Cuffs 
and collar bound with braid. 

No. 10—Is a blouse, for a little boy of five to 
seven years. It is made of pin-check cashmere, 
in black and white. Collar and cuffs of black 
velvet. The blouse is box-plaited, back and 
front. The skirt is cut at the sides, and box- 
plaits are added there, to increase the fullness, 
A belt of the same is worn quite low on the 
waist, and is kept in place by being run through 
narrow straps, at the back and on the hips. 











LADIES’ PATTERNS. 
Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Patterns 
designed to order. 
Princess Dress: Plain, 
«with drapery and trimming, 
Podenelin® . a3 


Combination Walking Suits 

Trimmed Ski é 

Watteau W wn a 4,336 aie 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 4s 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, .. . 25 Basques and Coats, . 

Combination Suits, - + 35) Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts ; 

Skirts and Overskirts, . 2) Wrappers, . 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . 25| Waterproofs, | Circulars 
35 a 
PATT re RNS. 
.25|Wrappers,. . 
.20|Gents’ Shirts, 
= “ ~ Wrappers, 
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In sending orders for Fetores, lease send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
$ Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE STONOR CORSAGE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, two engravings of a new and | an entire figure, in both cases, so as to show what 


stylish basque, called the Sronor Corsage, 


pointed, as will be seen, in front, and forming 
a coat-tail at the back. The larger cut represents 
the front; the smaller one, the back. We give 


sort of a skirt is prettiest to wear with this cor- 
sage. 

Folded in with the number is a SuppLemenr, 
on which we give, full size, the seven pieces of 
which this very effective basque is composed. 
They are as follows: 

I.—Hatr or Front. 
II.—Hatr or Back. 
Ill.—Hatr or Sre-Prece. 
IV.—Siekve. 

V.—Purr ror SiEEve. 
VI.—Epavetre. 
VII.—Hatr or Cotrar. 


On the front we have marked, by rows of small 
dots, the breast plaits, and the fish under the 
arm. On the side-piece, the plait of the coat-tail 
is marked in the ‘sathe! way. In‘ ithe back, the 
plaits are marked similarly. In the collar, we 
have cut’'a notch, at the place of the shoulder 
seam. In the sleeve, the top side is widened at 
the back seam, and the under side narrowed, so 
as to take the seam out of sight, and more under 
the arm; the top side must, therefore, be fulled at 





the elbow, as shown by the pricking: bors top part 
(165) 
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166 PANSIES.—ANTIQUE DESIGN. 
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of the under side of the sleeve is marked by two; Notice, that the ahi marked by two cuts goes 
small cuts (11), so as to leave no chance of its 3 under the arm, and corresponds with the two 
being sewn in wrong side upwards. $cuts in under side of sleeve; the notch corres- 

At the top of this sleeve, there must be a puff- § ponds to the notch in the sleeve-head, and the 
ing, as shown in the engraving; and over this $ ; pointed ends being folded over on the pricked 
puffing, and under the arm, the epaulette is } lines, and meeting at top of shoulder, and s0 


placed. 3 forming the epaulette. 





ANTIQUE DESIGN FOR CHAIR, OR SOFA CUSHION. 


re BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
Materials: A piece of coarse, but firm 

and good quality, linen huckaback. , Some 

mulberry-colored filoselle for the grounding, 

and for outline of design. Some Japanese 

gold thread, which does not tarnish. The 

bolder the design, the handsomer and more 

fitting for the purpose it willbe. Sketch any 

bold pattern on the huckaback (the pattern iim : 

given is merely a trial of the working), either Norn. m . 

with pencil, or with a camel’s-hair pencil, 

dipped in a solution of Prussian-blue and 

gum-water. A large design from any cre- 

tonne, arabesque pattern can be copied with 

clear tracing cloth and pencil; then cut 
“around: the pencil marks, and pin the 

design on the huckaback; and then trace 

around with hair-pencil and blue. Then 

darn the ground. with filoselle, forwards 

and back only, going as far as the outline jj 

of the design; then, with crewel, work in 

stem-stitch the outline of the design, and 

finally outline it with the gold thread. The 

engraving shows the stitches in the darning, 

which should not be seen. For scarf table- : 

covers, mantel lambrequins, and sideboard 
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cloths, this darning of the ground of hucka- ee yal gly a 

back is very appropriate; and, by all odds, ie Lyil ik Il, l 


the, most artistic art-needlework we have 
yet had, being copied from the antique. 

We have seen a mantel lambrequin, designed manner, which was simply exquisite. The work 
at the How, York art school, and darned in this } is as easy to do as it is elegant. 


Wyte 





PANSIES IN KENSINGTON-STITCH. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a colored } purpose for which the work is designed. Cloth- 
illustration of Pansrgs, to be done in Kensington- } felt, or satine, for a table-cover, is the best. For 
stitch, in either crewels or filoselle. Satin, cloth- } tidy, use satin or plush. This design is equally 
felt, mummy cloth, all are equally desirable for suitable for painting on satin or silk: for toilet 
working on. The material depends upon the ’ mat, pin cushion, etc.; tidy, or scarf table-cover. 

. 





HANGING SHOE-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Make up with brown holland or sheeting, and ; the point of each flap. Bind all round with red 
line with cloth. Strips of red turret braiding, oak braid, and add a loop at each end to 
or narrow strips of cretonne, divide the com- suspend the bag: Hang upon the inside of a 
partments. The lambrequin cover is cut in three } closet door, it will be found most useful, and a 


deep scallops, and a simple pattern is braided on ‘ very neat place to keep out of sight boots and 
in red worsted braid, Worsted balls ornament ! shoes in use. 





WORK-BASKET, 
WITH DETAIL OF DRAPERY: FULL SIZE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER... 


Any round or oblong fine willow basket, of the , or filoselle. The leayes and branches in shades 
required size and shape. The drapery is worked ; of green, and the flowers in blue for “forget-me- 
on canvas or cloth, and done in colored crewels } nots, with yellow centres. 





NURSERY BALL. 


BY MRS. 


Soft woollen balls are playthings always highly } 


JANE WEAVER. 


twine round the wool in the centre ; after passing 


appreciated; little ones, from baby upwards, ; the string four or five times, knot it very tightly, 


delight in their gay colors, and, above all, in 
their fluffy substance, which is so peculiarly 
attractive to infantile fingers. Like most home- 
made playthings, the ball costs a mere nothing, 
as odds and ends of every kind of wool can. be 
used for it; in fact, the more eolors introduced 
the better. To make one, proceed as follows: 
Cut out two circles of cardboard, of about the 
size you intend the ball to be, varying, say, from 
four inches to twelve inches in circumference. 
In the centre of each, cut out a round hole from 
one-third to one-fourth of the cardboard; for 
instance, a circle four inches in diameter will 
have a hole from one inch to one and a-quarter 


Fig. 1. 


inches across. Place these two rings together, 
thread a needle with doubled wool, and pass it 
through the hole, over and over the ring. At 
every fresh needleful, let the ends of wool come 
outside, and continue to wind till there is no 
more room to pass the needle through the hole. 


The winding finished, hold the covered circle in 


the left-hand, and, taking sharp scissors, insert 
one point of them between the two cardboard 
rings at the outer edge, then cut. along, splitting 
the several layers of wool loops, as shown in the 
illustration. (Fig. 1). 

These loops, when separated, spring back, and 
stand out like two little brooms on either side. 
Now pull the two rings of cardboard a little 
apart, 1168 i allow winding a. piece of strong 





and you may then’ with safety remove the sup- 
porting cardboard circles by snipping them here 
and there, and withdrawing the pieces. In Fig. 
2, the ball is seen tied in this way. 

The separating cardboard being withdrawn, 
and the ends of twine snugly tucked inside, the 


Fig. 2. 
bristling wool is combed or rubbed together, 
when it presents a solid ball, that is trimmed 
till the shaggy surface is as smooth as velvet 
(Fig. 3). 

If not utilizing stray skeins, shaded wool 
might be chosen as the simplest medium of 
obtaining a mottled appearance. In other ways, 
regular stripes, spots, and various markings can 
be reproduced by winding each round, or each 
half and quarter ofa round, in distinct and well 
contrasting colors; in short, numerous little 
freaks can be tried for fresh diversity. 

In the-same manner are made the small fluffy 
balls, which are now so abundant in the finish of 


embroidered valances, small table-covers, trim- 
mings of baskets, etc., and many woollen gar- 
ments for children. The closer the entwining of 
the cardboard, and the thicker the wool, the 
more compact and glossy the outside of the ball. 








DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 


We give, here, a very beautiful design for} odds and ends you have to dispose of. The 
pital Avon: The different colors may be as- 3 effect, ceri the colors are judiciously discrimi- 
sorted according to taste, or the colors of the? nated, is exceedingly fine. 





NAMES FOR MARKING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Wuat Is Our Best Premtum?—This is a question often 
asked of us by persons about to get up clubs, But it is one 
very difficult to answer. So much depends on personal 
tastes. Here, for instance, we have half a dozen letters 
before us, all speaking on this subject. One writer prefers 
the engraving, another the Photograph Album, another the 
Quarto Album, and two the extra copy. For ourselves, we 
should always recommend persons getting up clubs, to go 
for the olubs for which an extra copy is given, or for those 
in which an extra copy is given as well as other premiums, 
The extra copy has this advantage, that it comes, at succes- 
sive periods, twelve times during the year, whereas either of 
the other premiums comes but once. Anybody, too, can get 
up a club, even in the smallest town, of four, at $1.6214 each, 
and so earn the extra copy. Ina larger town, it is equally 
easy to get up a club of six at $1.50, or ten at $1.40, for each 
of which clubs we also give an extra copy. No other maga- 
zine holds out such inducements as this extra copy. About 
it there is never any disappointment. 

Our advice, therefore, is always begin with the intention of 
getting up one of the clubs, for which an extra copy is 
offered as a premium, After this, if you can increase the 
club, do it, and secure one of the other premiums. For ex- 
ample, you begin to get four subscribers, at $1.6214 each; 
but find it is as easy to get five, at $1.60, which will entitle 
you to our engraving, in addition tothe extra copy. Or you 
discover, perhaps, that you can get eight subscribers. Then 
you put the magazine at $1.50; or, if not eight, at least seven: 
in the former case, securing, in addition to the extra copy, 
the engraving and album; and in the latter, either the en- 
graving or album. Remember, too, that, at any time during 
the year, you can make additions to your club. 

Lone Groves, carelessly wrinkled on the arm, continue to 
be the fashion for evening-wear, and the loose-wristed ones 
are easier to put on and off, than those with six or eight 
buttons. They have the disadvantage of not fitting the hand 
as closely as the buttoned ones. Tan-colored gloves are uni- 
versally worn, some preferring the light shades, others the 
dark ones; but no one now thinks of matching the gloves 
with the dress, as tan assimilates, according to present 
fashion, with black, white, and colored dresses. 

“Noruine To Be Comparep.”—A lady, subscribing for 
1882, writes: “I took ‘ Peterson,’ for several years, till last 
year, when I thought I would take something else, for a 
change; but I find that.there.is nothing to be compared with 
‘Peterson.’ I will do my best; when I receive my first 
number, to get up a club.” 

PuorograPHEers VERY Orren mount their photographs, 
especially those of the carte de visite size, an too thick a card. 
The result is, that, when they come to be put into an album, 
at least when the album becomes nearly full, they strain the 
back, or split it, or else break the clasp; and sometimes, both. 


‘Or Tae Many Premium Enoraviyas, which we have 
issued for getting up clubs, the one for this year, “ Hush! 
Don’t Wake Them,” seems to be altogether the most popular. 
Everybody likes it. It is certainly one of the most charming 
possible. . 

(170) 


Mrs. SourHwortn’s Novets, so world-wide in their popu- 
larity, have just been issued, in a new edition, by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. The success of this 
writer is a standing proof of the great fact, to which we 
have so often alluded, that rapid action and dramatic feeling 
{ are invaluable in fiction. In all Mrs, Southworth’s works, 
there is originality of character, great descriptive power, 
strange and even startling incidents, stirring plots, and scenes 
of great pathos. Her last work, “Self-Made; or, Out Of 
The Depths,” has just been issued, in two volumes, under the 
names, respectively, of “Ishmael; or, In The Depths;” and 
“ Self-Raised, or, From The Depths; ” the first of which con- 
tains a portrait of Mrs. Southworth, and the other a view of 
her cottage on the Potomac. The appearance of these vol- 
umes—which are having, we are told, an immense sale—has 
been made the occasion for issuing a new and complete 
edition of all her novels, They are in forty-two volumes, 
duodecimo, bound in morocco cloth, and with a full gilt back: 
the whole being sold at $1.76 a volume, or $73.50 for the full 
set, including a neat box in which they are put up. Every 
library should haye a set of these novels. So should every 
family that can afford it. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. On receipt of the price, 
that firm will send, free of farther expense, a copy of any 
one of these novels, or the entire set. A list of the books 
will be sent on application. 

How To Brus Vetver is a thing, easy as it seems, not 
known to everybody. The whole secret lies in the manage- 
ment of the brush. Take a hat-brush that is not too soft, 
but that has the bristles elastic, and that will return at once 
to their original state, after being pressed aside. Hold this 
firmly under the palm of the hand, in the direction of the arm, 
and with the bristles downward; and pressing them, first, 
gently into the substance of the velvet, then twist around the 
arm, hand, and brush, all together, as on an axis, without 
moving them forward or backward. The foreign matters 
will thus be drawn up, and flirted out of the flock, without 
$ injury to the substance of the velvet; and the brush must be 
$ lifted up, and placed in a similar manner over every part re- 
3 quired to be brushed. By this means, velvet will be im- 
proved, instead of deteriorated; and will last for years. 

Tue ILtvstRateD Quarto ALBUM, which was one of our 
premiums for last year, will be sent, this year, instead of the 
Photograph Album, whenever preferred. But in such cases, 
when remitting for the club, advise. us of the preference. 

Tue Poputarity Or Tis MaGAzINe was never so great 
as it is this year, Everybody is discovering that is better to 
subscribe for something-that is retiable, and not for a mere 
catch-peany, as so many other so-called monthlies are. 





 Apprtions To Ciuss may be made, at the price paid by 

the rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers 
are sent, ah additional premium will be given. Go on, all 
through the year, therefore, adding to your clubs. 


“Such A Lonery ¥ear.”—A lady writes: “I have 
done without ‘Peterson® a whole year; and such a lonely 
year! Nothing can fill the place of ‘Peterson.’ Take it all 
in all, it cannot be surpassed.” 
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SrLeNvip Premivms For 1882.—Our premium engraving ; Sabine’s Falsehood. By Madame La Princesse O. Catacuszene 
for this year, to be sent. to persons for getting up clubs, is = Altieri. .1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the size of 3 Brothers.—This is a love-story, and a very charming one. 
20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be } The plot is admirably managed; the incidents are quite 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired, It $ pathetic; the characters are well conceived, and graphically 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be had by every $ delineated. Sabine, the heroine, appeals to our hearts, from 
family in the land. It is, on the whole, we find, the most ; the first. She is one of the noblest of women: her very 
popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an 3 faults are virtues in excess. The translation is very good. 
air of refinement to a room as a handsome sngreving. “One 3 The book itself is printed in clear, elegant type, in striking 
good engraving,” the N. Y. Tribune says, “is worth a dozen | contrast with the cheap trash of the day. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





chromos.” Severa, From the German of E. Hartner. Translated by 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a : Mrs, A. L. Wistar, 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
PuorocraPH ALBUM, or our Quarto ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, ° cott & Co.—Mrs. Wistar is not only the best translator that 
which was so popular last year, , The Photograph Album is $ we know of, but she shows great taste in selecting the stories 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album 3 to translate. Hence a novel, with her name on the title- 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 3 page, is always sure of readers. We took this one up, 

For many clubs, an eztra copy of the magazine will be ; expectingite be pleased; but we have been more than that: 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the } we have been delighted. “Severa” is simply the most charm- 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get ¢ ing love-story that we have read, since we read “The Old 


up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never 3 
be so great again, 3 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too 3 
late todo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 3 
ary, inclusive. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to ; 


those wishing to get up clubs. 3 


We Repeat AGaArn that we have no agents for whom we } 3 
are responsible. Either remit direct to us, subscribe through ; 
your local news agent, or join a club, the getter up of which 3 
you know. 

Any Susscrrser for this magazine can have either the 
“Photograph Album,” or the “ Quarto Illustrated Album,” 
for fifty cents. Or we will send both for one dollar. 


“T Am Srxty-Ning.”—So writes a lady, who sends us a 
club for 1882, She adds: “Ihave taken ‘ Peterson’ since 
1851, and like to read it as well as ever I did.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Brushwood. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated from De- 
signs by Frederick Dielman, 1 vol., small 4te. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Among American poets, T. Buchanan 
Read, in some respects, stands fi He had not the 
imagination of Lowell, nor the wide culture of Longfellow; 
bot he had great delicacy of touch and an exquisite ear. $ 
Above all, he was distinctively national: more so than ~— as 
other; by which we mean that he was full of local color. oq 

; 





ah 





this respect, his “Wagoner Of The Alleghanies” has no 
equal in American poetry ; and scores of his smaller poems 

testify to the same close observation of Nature, here. Nor 
was he less realistic, when his themes were foreign. There 
is no poem in the language, at least none that we can recall, 
which gives so true, yet‘so poétical a description of the Bay 
of Naples, as his “ Drifting,” a charmingly illustrated edition 
of which was published, by Lippincott & Co., about a year 
ago. The volume before.us is a companion one to that; and 
is illustrated with even more taste and beauty, The scene, 
as in “ Drifting,” is in Italy; but among the hills: not on the 
sea, Both text and engravings breathe the very air of that 
sunny and romantic land. No more meritorious book of the 
kind has appeared this year. 

Our Young Folks Abroad, By James D. McOabe.—1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott: & Oo—The. idea of this book 
is capital, and that idea is well carried out. The author 
imagines an American family, with four boys and girla, 
starting on a tour through Europe, and these he accompa- 
nies, giving illustrations.of all the principal places;which he 
describes in the text, until finally he brings their travels to 
4 close at Constantinople, having first gone over France, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece. The type is large, the paper 
fine, and the engravings carefully printed, 





Mam’selle’s Secret,” translated by Mrs. Wistar, years ago. 

The Fortunate Island, and Other Stories. By Max Adeler. 
1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—In a neat little pref- 
ace, oreittats with exceptionally good taste, the author says 
that, if the tales, in this volume, “are not so amusing as 
others he has written, they will perhaps be found to be quite 
as entertaining; aud possibly, in some particulars, more 
instructive.” This verdict, however, is quite too modest. 
¢ Max Adeler never has written a dull page, but these pages 
3 are even brighter than usual. The volume is, illustrated, 

The Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe, Edited by William T. 
Adams, 1 vol., small 4to; _ Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a 
condensation of “ The Children’s Robinson Crusoe,” written 
by Mrs. E. Ware Farrar, and originally published more than 
fifty years ago. That work, as the name implies, was a con- 
densation of De Foe, This isan improvement on Mrs. Farrar. 

The Tribulations Of A Chinaman In China, From the 
French of Jules Verne. By Virginia Champlin. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—No author, in the same line, can be 
compared to Jules Verne. Where others would flag, he 
keeps the interest'alive. Tlie book is copiously illustrated, 
there being no less than fifty engravings. 

At Home. Illustrated by J. G. Sowerby. Decorated by 
Thomas Crane. 1 vol., small 4to.. London: Marcus Ward & 
Co.—This is, beyond all question, the best book for children, 
of its kind, that has appeared this season. It is impossible 
to imagine how illustratidhs, or decorations, could be made 
more charfaing. 

Raleigh: His Exploits and Voyages, By George Makepeace 
Torole. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr. Torole 
has already made a reputation in his “ Pizarro,” “ Marco 
Polo,” and other similar: books intended for the young. 
This is quite up to the rest'of the series. It is, in fact, more 
interesting than most... 

Ballads in Black. With Forty-Hight Full-Page Silhouette Il- 
lustrations. I-vol. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a series 
of original shadow pantomimes, with full directions for pro- 
ducing shadow pictures. They are really very funny. The 
ballads are by F. E. Chase. ‘The illustrations, which are 
equally spirited, are by J. F. Goodridge. 

The Unseen Hand, By Elijah Kellogg. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—The story of a neglected, almost ruined, 
orphan; who rises to influence, as a pioneer, and makes his 
mark in life: admirably conceived, well told, and with a 
useful moral. The volume is illustrated. 

The Double-Runner Club, By P. B: Shillaber, 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of the popular “Ike 
Partington Seriés,” and will sotto to be a capital book 
for boys. It is illustrated. 

The Art of Knitting. By’ Lucretia P; Hale. 1 tol., 12mo. 
Bostoi: 8. W. Tilton & CoA carefully compiled little trea- 
tise, forming one of the “Tilton Needlework Series.” The 
stitches, etc., are illustrated, . 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR:—MOTHERS’” 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Wat Svusscrisers Say.—The unanimity with which 


our old subscribers renew, this year, and testify, at the same { 


time, to the progress of this magazine in merit, has never 
been equalled. One of them writes: “I have been so much 
pleased and profited by it, that I cannot afford to do without 
it.” Another says: “It has been in our family over twenty 
years: I can’t do without it.* Another: “This is the 
twelfth year since I began to take your magazine.” An- 
other: “I like it better than any I ever took.” Another: 
“Tt is the best magazine, for the money, f ever'saw.” An- 
other: “I send two dollars for 1882: itis from a thirty-five 
year subscriber.” Another: “I setid you a club of nine, for 
the best magazine published: I had thought I could not ; 
spend the time, this year, to get up'a club; but when the 
last number came, I felt that I could not get through the ’ 


year without ‘ Peterson ;’ and I have had no trouble to get ; 


these nine names.” Another: “We have taken your maga- 
zine for many years, and think there is no other so good.” ‘ 
Another: “Dear old ‘ Peterson’ was sadly missed in our 
home, last year.” Another: “You see I have increased my 


club from last year: we find we need it in every family: the ; 
“TI have been taking ‘ 
other fashion magazines, but none of them comes up to : 
Another: “Isend’a club of six: I did not get | 


patterns are invaluable.” Another: 


* Peterson,’ ” 
up a club for 1881: I have missed the dear old book so 
much.” Another: “One word: I must say that ‘ Peterson’ 
grows better every year.” These are but a few out of thou- 
sands of similar letters. 

Horsrorn’s Actp Prospnate, for Dyspepsia and Nervous- { 
ness. The late Winslow Lewis, M. D., the distinguished 
physician of Boston, said: “Having in my own person ex- 
perienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate ‘is pre- ; 
scribed, I, having found great relief and alleviation by its 
use, most cheerfully attest my appreciation of its excellence.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepreat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fred AND Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.: D. 

No. 2.—DANDELION—TARAXACUM, 

Leontodon taraxacum, or Taraxacum dens-leonis. Leontodon, 
Greek, lion’s-tooth ; tarazacum, ‘Greek, tarasso; to stir or dis- 
turb, in allusion, perhaps, to its supposed active or cathartic 
properties. Order, C site. The dandelion is a stemless 
perennial; leaves, consequently, all radical, lance-oblong, 
four to twelve inches in length, unequally and acutely run- 
cinate and dentate. From their midst, arises one or more 
flower-stems, or scapes, which are simple, smooth, hollow, 
fragile, and terminating, at a. height of four to six inches, in 
a large, golden-colored, compact flower, which closes some- 
what in the evening, and expands with the morning sun. 
This flower-stem, or scape, is short. (two to ‘five inches) in 
flower; but becomes much lengthened in fruit, i. ¢. a globe 
of light pappas, which is blown off by the wind. 

It is abundant in most.parts of the globe. In this country, 
it adorns (?) our yards, glass plots, and pasture grounds, with 
its bright, golden flowers, from the early spring, to the close 
of summer. The young leaves are blanched by some mothers, 
and eaten with as much relish as the endive or lettuce, as a 

The root is the medicinal. part, and should be gathered in 
September. It is then several inches in length, as thick as 
a small fing¢r, and tapering; lightish:brown externally, whit- 
ish. within, with a yellow, ligneous cord passing through its 
centre, and abounding in @ milky juice. . When dried, it 
Possesses no odor; but a sweetish, mucilaginous, bitter taste. 





The root is not injured by boiling. It is still much em- 


ployed in Germany (Liwenzahn), and formerly was popular 

here with many physicians (botanic and eclectic); but it now 

¢ seems to be on the wane, although it doubtless still possesses 
all the virtues hitherto ascribed to it. These are tonic and 

i alterative, diuretic and aperient—acting mildly upon the 

$ liver, stimulating secretory action, and reducing chronic 

; engorgements. Even the late Professor Wood declared that 

$ his experience with it was favorable. 

; The powdered root of the dandelion has been mixed with 
ground coffee; and, without doubt, to the benefit of those 
who drank it. It has also been used as a substitute for 
coffee, roasted and ground, and then prepared in like man- 
ner as coffee: and to those who habitually use strong coffee, 
Sa change to this article, occasionally, for a short time, would, 

; * no doubt, be very beneficial. Medici ed, this root 

¢ is one of those mild or simple agents that can be highly 

‘ recommended to those mothers, who, especially, are prone 

$6 to doctor’ for every little ailmient that occurs in the nursery, 
‘ possessing the saving virtue of preventing them from drug- 

} ging the little ones with more active, and perhaps injurious, 

remedies. The writer is more impressed, daily--after the 

weary rounds of a professional life of over thirty-six years, 
in city and country, in private and public’ charities—that 
too little attention is given to hygienic measures, and too 
much dependence is placed by mothers upon the powders, 
$ pills, or drops, ordered by the family physician, to be given 
$ by mouth, This done, and she thinks her duty is performed. 

Physicians are much to blame for this, ofttimes. They either 

overlook the importance of attention to the surface of the 

body, or take it for granted that mothers will attend to the 
regulation of diet, regimen, bathing, or keeping the cuticular 
surface clean; when in fact there is no duty more demanded 
¢ of the physician than this:—to daily impress upon mothers 
and nurses the absolute necessity of washing the surface. 

Homeopathically, taraxacum is serviceable in dyspepsia, 
with patchy tongue, and itchy eruptions, preceded by dis- 
order of the stomach and bowels. Dose, one drop of the 
mother tincture, several times a day. 


Nn eta 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


&ap Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienead, Mass.. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Prrerson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answérs.“@h 


No. 141.—CHARADE. 
I rode beneath a sultry sky— > 
The prairie-grass was sun-embrowned ; 
‘When suddenly, I chanced to spy 
My whole, just springing from the ground. 


My first, the only weapon near, 
I wielded with successful whack ; 
Then rode along, without a fear— 
For broken was my second’s back. 


Hantsport, N. 8. ANSER. 


No. 142,—Rxnompor. 

Across.—1. An esculent plant. 2. The person to whom 
goods are committed in trust. 3. Easily bent. 4. A little 
grain. 5. Pertaining to the nerves. 6, ‘Australian wild 
dogs. 

Down.—1. A letter, 2. A Jewish month. 3. To de- 
scribe well. 4, The white juice of certain plants. 5. 
Foreign. 6. Withered. 7. Tediam. 8. Threefold. 9. 
Tardy. 10. Aninterjection. 11. A letter. 

Harwichport, Mass, 





K. Enter. 
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No. 143.—Entema. 


As high as the heavens, 
As deep as the sea, 


As boundless as earth, i 


As the air, ever free. ; 
VroLa. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


No. 144.—Worp-SquaRe. 
1. A salt-pit. 2. A crystallized substance. 3. An 
island of Austria, 4. The fvot of an animal. 5. The 
price to be paid for conveying mail. 6, The larve of } 
ants. 7. Closest. 
Lebanon Church, Va. 


4 


0, C. O, La 


No. 145.—Dousne Acrostic. 

1. A philosophical bottle. 2, A sea. 3. A state. 4. 
A game for boys. .5. To exclude. 6. A prophetic bird. } 
7. A familiar appellation. 

The answer is to be given in compound words. The ; 
initals of the first half give the name of a United States ; 
President; and those of the last half, the name of the Vice- ; 
President elected on the same ticket. 

Byjield, Mass. 


Lyp1a D. THomson. 


} 
Answers Next Month. | 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
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No. 136. 
A Telegraph. 


No. 137, 
Magazine. 

“No. 138. 
Wheat, heat, eat, at, t. 
No. 139. 
Telephone. 

No. 140. 


& 4@ 6&6 
Cod liver Gil. 


A yen * 
Taste less 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Sennen mena tiny Pepe ane “Sen heey: A 
FISH. 

Mashed Salt Cod.—Take some salted codfish, that has been 


soaked for at least twenty-four hours. Boil it in plain water, 
drain it, carefully pick out all the skin and bones, and sepa- 


and a small quantity of fine salad oil into it, stir well with a 
fork. Place the saucepan on a very slow fire, and never 
cease stirring the contents: pour into it salad oil and milk 
alternately, in the smallest possibl , but conti 

ously, until the mixture the of a thick, 
$ creamy paste. Season with white pepper, add some lemon 








3 juice, and never leave off stirring: for it is upon the thorough- 


ness of this operation that the success of the dish depends. 
7 Saree piled on a dish, with bread sippets fried in butter. 

Scalloped Fish.—Any cold fish, one egg, milk, one large 
} blade of pounded mace, pepper and salt to taste, bread- 
} crumbs, butter. Pick the fish carefully from the bones, 
> and moisten with milk and the egg; add the other ingredi- 
ents, and place in a deep dish or scallop-shells; spread over © 
with bread-crumbs, butter the top, and brown before the 
fire; when quite hot, serve. 

MEATS, 

Beef Cakes——Take some cold roast beef, that which is 
underdone is best, and mince it very fine; mix with it grated 
; bread-crumbs, and a little chopped onion and parsley ; season 
} it with pepper and salt, and moisten it with some beef- 
dripping and walnut sauce; some scraped cold tongue or 


}-grated ham will be found an improvement; form it into 


broad, flat cakes, and spread a layer of mashed potato thinly 
on the top and bottom of each; lay a small piece of butter 
on the top of every cake; place them on a dish, and set them 
1n an oven to brown. 

Fried Chicken.—After neatly dressing and carving in pieces 
of proper size, parboil a half-hour or longer, until tender; 
take out with a fork, and place in a frying-pan of melted 
butter; fry brown by frequent turning to keep from burning. 
A nice grevy is made by pouring the broth in which it was 
boiled into the frying-pan, with a thickening of flour and 
any seasoning preferred. Curled parsley, arranged as a gar- 
nish, adds to the general effect. 

Cutlets of Cold Mutton.—The remains of cold loin or neck 
of mutton, one egg, bread-crumbs, brown gravy or tomato 
sauce. Cut the remains of cold loin or neck of mutton into 
cutlets, trim them, and take away a portion of the fat; should 
there be too much, dip them in a beaten egg, sprinkle with 
bread-crumbs, and fry them a nice brown in hot dripping. 
Arrange them on a dish, and pour around them either a good 
gravy or hot tomato sauce. 

Ham Pie.—Pick the ham into small, fine piéces, boil a cup 
of. rice, beat up two eggs, and stir it with the ham and rice, 
season with pepper, salt, and onions; put it into a deep pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


VEGETABLES. 


Parsnips.— Wash well; scrape them, and cut in two or four 
pieces lengthwise ; boil in water with a little salt in it until 
tender, which will be in from one-half to three-quarters of 
an hour; when quite done, dish up in a warm dish, with 
melted butter poured over them, or warm butter with a little 
minced parsley in it; or mash the parsnips and form into 
small cakes, roll in flour, or dip in egg and bread-crumbe, 
and fry a light brown; send to table very hot. You can 
also brown the parsnips sliced rather thick. 

Fried Potatoes,—Pare, wash, and slice thin, raw potatoes, 
lay in ice-cold water an hour or two, dry in a napkin; have 
a pan of hot lard, and put in a few at a time, and fry a light 
brown, sprinkle with salt, and turn with a fork, take out 
with a wire spoon, and put in a dish and set in the oven 
; until all are cooked. To be eaten either hot or cold. 

DESSERTS. 

Pumpkin Pudding.—Take one pint of pumpkin, that has 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander; melt, in 
half.a pint of warm milk, one-quarter pound of butter and 





rate the flesh into small flakes. Put the flakes into a basin, 3 the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well together; one 
and work them with a fork, until every flake is broken into ; pint of rich cream will be better than milk and butter beat 
little pieces. -Rub a saucepan freely with garlic, put the fish } } eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the, osher 
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ingredients, alternately with the pumpkin; then stir in'a 


or New Orleans molasses, to make them brown; mix well to- 


wineglass of rose-water and two glasses of ‘wine, mixed } gether, and when ready to bake,add one pint of cold water, or 


t +h 


, & large poonful of powdered mace and cinna- 
mon, mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour, 

Lemon Pudding.—One-half pound of bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of suet, six ounces of sugar, the rind of a lemon, 
chopped fine, and the juice. Mix with two eggs, and boil 
-two hours, in a buttered mould. Serve with or without wine 
sauce. 





CAKES, 

Crumpets.—Mix a quart of good milk with water to make 
@ batter; add a little salt, an egg, and a tablespoonful of 
good yeast ; beat well, cover it up, and let it stand in a warm 
place to rise. Clean the muffin plate, or, not having this, a 
frying-pan, while warm, over the fire, and rub it with a 
greased cloth, or a little butter tied up in a piece of muslin; 
pour a cupful of the batter into the pan or on the plate; as 
it begins to bake, raise the edge all round with a sharp 
knife. When one side is done, turn and bake the other side. 
Crumpets are generally now poured into proper sized rings of 
tin, which makes them all of a size and thickness. 

Pastry—A very light, flaky pastry is made with equal 

weights of flour and butter, by rolling it out thin and letting 
it stand in a cool place for a-quarter of an hour; fold and 
roll it out again, and again let it stand a short time before 
cutting into the required form. I have also been told that 
sal volatile is used to make puff pastry; but this is a secret 
of pastry cooks, not a household recipe. 
* Buckwheat Cakes.—The New York Tribune, in an article 
on this subject, says that science has even revolutionized the 
method of making buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting 
to raise over night, souring, fermenting, decomposing, and 
destroying the nutritient part of the flour, carbonic acid gas 
was produced, and the cakes made light. But a well-founded 
suspicion has always existed, that buckwheat cakes made in 
this manner are unwholesome and indigestible, because the 
chemical action, that takes place, so alters the flour from its 
original character, that the souring or decomposing process 
continues in the stomach, and gives rise to dyspepsia and 
kindred troubles. 

The new way does away with all decomposing, all fer- 
menting or souring, and’ places upon our tables smoking hot 
buckwheats in less than fifteen minutes. The leavening 
element of the new process, which is the “ Royal Baking 
Powder,” being mixed with the flour and moisture added, 
evolves the leavening gas, and in no way changes the dough 
from its original sweet and nutritious condition. 

In point of heathfulness, it is a positive fact that buck- 
wheat and griddle cakes, made in this way with the “Royal” 
powder, are very healthy, and can be eaten with impunity 
by dyspeptics and invalids, without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been put on the 
market from time to time, to take the place of the “ Royal 
Baking Powder,” such as “self-raising” or “ griddle, cake” 
flours; but analysis shows many of them to be made, from 
unwholesome substitutes and strong acids, which have a cor- 
roding effect on the membranes of the stomach. It is much 
safer for all consumers te purchase flour themselves, that 
they know to be good and reliable, and add the baking pow- 
der at a considerable saving, than to purchase any of the 
so-called “‘self-raising”’ flours, which are nsually compounds 
of the vilest nature, containing alum or. phosphates. It is 
stated that three-fourths of the “self-raising buckwheat” 
sold in the market is nothing more than “ middlings,” or the 
dark-colored siftings and impurities which form the refuse 
in the manufacture of the higher grades of flour. 

The following is a good recipe, and most economical: 

Quick Buckwheat Cakes—To one pint of buckwheat flour, 
while dry, add two teaspoonfuls of Royat Baktna Powner, } 
a teaspoonful of salt, one scant tablespoonful of brown sugar } 








sufficient to form a batter; stir but little, and bake immedi- 
ately on a hot griddle. 

4a The Baking Powder, continués the New York Tri. 
bune; should never be put into the batter, but always mixed 
with flour in a dry state. 
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¥ 1c. .—Curp’s Ourpoorn Costume, oF Rep CLorn. The 
loose coat is belted at the waist, and is trimmed with rows of 
braid of the same color. Seal-skin toque, with red pompons, 

Fig. 1.—WRaP, oF GREENISH-GRAY D1aGoNnAL CLoTH, mada 
very long; and the fullness and ease that are required are given 
by the plaits that-are laid at the back, from the waist down. 
At the waist, is a shirring’; and small plaits extend from 
the neck to the waist. The sleeves are put in panier fashion, 
and are square at the waist. A narrow red kilt shows below 
the wrap. The bonnet is of black beaver, lined and trimmed 
with red. 

Fie. 11.—Skatine-Dress, oF Dark-Green Cioran. The 
petticoat is green cloth, striped with black, over which the 
upper part of the dress opens. It is ornamented in front 
with gimp trimmings. The close-fitting jacket, which is cut 
away in front, is double-breasted; has large revers and 
pockets; and is also ornamented with gimp cords and 
fastenings. Black plush toque, with bird’s-wing, and long 
veil. 

Fia. rv.—SKatT1nG-Dress, oF Brown Dress FLANNEL. The 
petticoat is of darker-brown plush. ' The overdress, of flan- 
nel, is princess shape ; is slightly gathered in front, below a 
band of the plush that goes around the neck, and down the 
sides, like a boa. The dress is also slightly draped at the 
back ; and the muff, cuff, sleeve and pocket trimmings, as well 
as the Leonardi di Vinci hat, are of brown plush. 

Fig. v.— WALKING-Dress, OF Fine GREENISH-GRAY Cam- 
Et’s-Harr. The skirt has four gathered ruffles around the bot- 
tom. Above these, it falls with scant fullness in front; and 
is slightly draped at the back. The Directoire coat is of dull 
gray and red plush, in quite a small plaid. This coat does 
not fall in the hard, swallow-tail lines, at the back, of those 
of last season ; but is rounded, and falls a little looser. Bon- 
net of greenish-gray plush, with plumes of the same color, 
lined with dark-red. 

Fic, vi.— Visrtine-Dress, oF ‘BLack VELVETEEN. The 
front of the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits, with a loose, shirred 
trimming at the top of the flounce. One side of the princess 
dress falls straight down with the kilt-plaits, and is trimmed 
with two rows of black crochet buttons. The opposite side 
is turned back, and draped rather high. The front is trim- 
med with two rows of buttons, afd finished with a bow of 
rich black gros-grain ribbon. The large square collar and 
three-quarter sleeves are trimmed with heavy white lace. 
On the collar, it is laid quite flat. The cream-white felt hat 
is lined with cream-colored surah silk, and is trimmed with 
a long red plume. 

Fias. vit. AND vit1.—Hovse-Dress, Front anp Back, or 
Bfar-CoLtorep Camet’s-Harr. The skirt has a deep kilt- 
plaiting, and the draped overskirt is short, and round in 
front; while at the back, it is longer, and falls in points. 
The bodice is pointed, back and front, with a band of dents, 
or battlements, at the edge of the basque; which dents may 
be lined with either brown or crimsom satin; or narrow 
braid may be used, if preferred. The collar and cufis corres- 
pond, 

Fras. 1x. AND X.—Watxrno-Dress, Back AND Fuont. It is 
made of all-wool black and white shepherd’s-plaid. The 
lower part of the skirt is laid in large box-plaits. The tunic 
is short in front; opens diagonally; is fuller on the under 
} and right side than on the other; and is drawn back and 
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draped at the back, falling nearly to the bottom of the skirt. ; 


The bodice is coat-shaped, and the whole is simply trimmed 
with narrow black braid. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with’; 
black’ velvet, and black feathers. 

Fre. x. —Dinner on Eveyinc-Dress, or Brocué Satin, or 


4 GOLDEN-BRrown Coton, witn a Szat-CoLtorep Brown VEt- | 


ver Overpress. The broché skirt is laid in wide box-plaits. 


The velvet polonaise opens in front, and is draped at the | 


back. Jabot and ruffles on the sleeves, of point lace. 


Fig. xu.— MANTLE, oF Biack Satin MERVEILLEUX, with a | 


flounce at the bottom, and at the sleeves, of plain black satin. 
The quilted standing collar is of the same, trimmed with , 
black lace. Bow of black watered ribbon at the back. 

Fig. x111.— Bonnet, oF Dark-Brown Puusn, trimmed with ; 
mavy curling tips, of a lighter brown. 

Fig. x1v.—Winrer Cx0ak; oF BLAcK CORDED SILK, cut to 
follow the lines of the figure at the back, with a watered | 
plush collar and trimmings for the sleeves. The long bows ' 
and ends at the back are of watered ribbon. Black silk cos- 
tume, and black beaver hat and plumes, 

Fig. xv.—Opera Cioak, or Wuire CasHMERE, trimmed > 
with a band of chinchilla fur. Sable or any brown fur } 


would look equally well, and is more becoming to most } 


persons than swan’s-down, though the latter has the price te » 
recommend it, The collar and the trimming down the back ; 
are of white surah silk, and the cloak is finished by large 
bows of white satin ribbon. 

Fic. xv1.—Har, composed entirely of small metallic-look- 
ing feathers, with a rosette of red feathers in front. . 

Figs. XV. AND XVlI.—Back AND FRONT oF A “Buovss } 
Waist, for a young girl or young lady. This waist may be { 
made either of flannel, camel’s-hair, surah, or of any material > 
that is preferred. It is cut low in the neck, and a plaited 
chemisette, with a standing collar or ruffle, can be worn in- } 
side, if preferred, 

Fie. x1x.—MantT1g, or Biack Brocapen Satin, trimmed 
with fur. This model makes a beautiful opera or evening 
wrap, if made in crimson, white, or blue brocade, and trim- 
med with a brown or gray fur. 

Fig. xx.—Ficuv, made of gauze, and trimmed with lace. 
A large bouquet is placed near the neck, at the side. The 
back is long, and is gathered into a point, at the waist. 

Fie. xx1.— Nainsoox Skirt, To Wear Wit an Evenrne- 


Dress... It is ruffled at the bottom, and trimmed with em- ; 


broidery. The ruffles at the top are necessary to give the » 
full effect that is now fashionable to dresses. In some in- ; 
stances, these ruffles are attached to the skirt: in others, they 
are buttoned on. 

Fig. xx11.—F LANNEL Capt, for wearing beneath a mantle. 
It is done in buttonhole-stitch on: the edge, and buttons 
down the front. 

Fig. Xx111.—FLANNEL Petticoat, embroidered around the 
bottom, and trimmed with wide torchon lace, This is a 
beautiful petticoat for a bride, in white flannel ; or it may be 
made in light-blue, pink, or violet. 

Fic. xxrv.—Corsace, or BLack SuRaH, with paniers of the 
same material. The white crépe lisse falls in festoons at the 
top and bottom, and is tied across with black satin ribbon. 
Cream-colored, light-blue, pink, or red surah, would make a 
very dreasy bodice for a young lady. 

Fig. xxv.—Carpinat Corsage, made of black velvet and 
richly embroidered. Gold jace can be used in place of the 
embroidery. A surah sash, the color of the dress, is worn 
below the waist. The hat is of black velvet, bound. with 

Plush, and ornamented with long plumes. 

GenERAL Remarxs.—Copper color, as well as venetian red, 
are favorite colors this winter. Copper color looks well mixed 

brown or black: for street-wear, or with white or a 
light-blue for evening-dress. The red shades should be-worn. } 
with extreme care, for they look badly, if not successfully ° 
combined with other colors. Lemon, cteam, amber, and 
old gold, all look welt’ with it; and for out-of-door wear, 


black is the bést color. Black evening-dresses are still 
great favorites, especially with married ladies; and when 
worn with steel, gold, red, or amber trimmings, are very 
; beautiful. The very long trains are seldom worn, except 
: by matrons; and they are frequently pointed atthe back. 
All dresses are ‘yet worn flat in front, and on the sides, 
. though on the hips a full appearance is given by the paniers ; 
and at the back, by the very full drapery, or by the bustle or 
{ tournure, This bustle is worn rather low down—not close up 
to the waist—and shirred. Gathered flounces are an old 
{ fashion revived, and a relief to the eye, after the long reign 
} of knife and side-plaiting. 
{ The making of dresses-has gone through some variations, 
; The skirts are wider, and are all short, except for quite 
{ dressy ‘occasions, Two yards aod a-half is now the usual 
; width; puffings take a variety of forms; flounces cut on the 
| straight, and gathered, so forming a heading, are occasion- 
ally replaced by a series of puffs to the waist, some two inches 
wide. The bodices are made as jackets; in thick materials; 
{ thinner ones are gathered and belted. The tunics are longw, 
‘ and more irregular in their draping; for, except iu the case 
3 : of scarf tunics, two sides are rarely alike; and they are much 
trimmed with fancy plushes. Waistcoats are introduced on 
? many bodices; a novelty are thick, cdarse linen waistcoats. 
; with serge dresses. Large sashes on the back appear on many 
; winter dresses. 
3 Evening-dresses are made of soft silk and nun’s-cloth, 
> trimmed with a profusion of lace. 

Maniles and Bonnets have the widest range in choice possi- 
ble.: Except for young peuple, the small capote-shape bonnet 
is the most generally worn, er all sizes and shapes are 
seen. - 

3 Fur was never more ibaa than at present. Large capes, 
3 reaching nearly to the waist, are popular; and paletots, 
} cloaks, mantles, and dresses, are all trimmed with it. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuamps. 

The fashions, during the past month, have been more re- 
markable for what has not been worn, than for What has 
been. The modes are, in fact, approaching a  eonsible and 
} practical simplicity. The wild p fusion of tr ig that 
has been in vogue for #o long, ‘bas disappeared, to a , great 
extent. Plain skirts, of rich, heavy material, simply finished 
with a drawn bias puff, placed at the very edge, or with a 
wide heavy ruching around the hem, are universally popular. 
) These skirts are made of plush or watered silk, for very 
} elegant toilettes; and of velveteen for more ordinary cos- 
tumes. In the former case, the corsage thay be of brocade, 
’ or of satin, or of watered silk, particularly when the skirt is 
} of that material. The corsage may be a deep Louis XV. 
$ coat, or else a Directoire coat, with long coat-tails, or else a 
cuirass. In the latter case, there is always.a scarf drapery 
arranged on the skirt, of the same material as the corsage. 
With the velveteen skirt, a cashmere corsage and drapery ; 
or else a Directoire coat, in lady’s-cloth; or, perhaps, for 
street-wear, a long, straight, cloth -paletot may be worn. A 
very pretty dress is made of a short skirt of black velvet or 
velveteen, with a full, heavy ruching of cashmere around the 
hem. Over this skirt is worn a very gracefully draped polo- 
$ naise of black cashmere, parting in front, so as to show the 
} velvet underskirt, nearly 6 the waist, and draped at the back, 
the drapery beginning at about a foot below the waist. The 
polonaise is finished with a velvet collar and cuffs, and is 
closed. with small velvet buttons. This suit may be made in 
dark-brown, marine-blue, or myrtle-green; but the velvet 
} and cashmere must match each other exactly in hue. For 
} very full dress street suits, bands of velvet, embroidered with 
’ flowers in their natural tints; either in floes silks or colored 
beads, are employed. They look ‘well on stamped velvets, in 
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dark and neutral tints. Stamped velvet is much less worn ; composed are deliciously pretty, and are less perishable and 
now, than it has been, heretofore: its place—as the most ; also less expensve than are those of plush. The paletot shape 
fashionable of rich materials—having been taken by watered ; is the one preferred for making up, these dainty garments, 


silk and plush, 

The great art, now, in a street or visiting-costume, is to 
have every part of it—dress, bonnet, cloak, and muffi—to 
match precisely in color, though they may all be of different 
materials, The gloves alone are permitted to form a contrast; 
and these are almost invaribly now of undressed kid, in 
various shades of tan-color. A very elegant toilette, in this 
atyle, is composed of a skirt of watered silk, finished with a 
deep ruching of satin; a velvet capote bonnet, bordered with 
a band of beads of the same hue as the velvet, and with 


strings of watered silk, and a loug velvet paletot, lined with : 


satin, and made with shirred sleeves. A small muff, in shirred 
velvet, with bow of watered silk, completes the costume, 


_ The Directoire coats are very useful and pretty articles of » 


dress; and made of lady’s-cloth, they are not expensive. 
They are worn, by the Parisian ladies, with various styles of 


skirts. Thus, I have seen a myrtle-green coat, worn with a ; 


skirt of silver-gray surah ; next, with one of dark-green satin 
and cashmere, and then with one of black silk.. The prettiest 
that I have seen are made double-breasted ; and are closed 
with fanciful buttons, of steel, oxydized silver, or gilt. They 


are cut away in front, a good deal like a gentleman’s dress- { 
coat; and terminate in two long tails at the back. A satin > 


ecarf-cravat, and little gold scarf-pin, are worn at the throat. 


They are also made exactly like an ordinary cuirass—corsage ; 


closed to the throat—but are less natty and characteristic in 
that form. They are very useful in enabling the possessor of 
any one of them to wear out an infinity of old skirts that 


have survived their corsages. A light-gray cloth coat is } 


especially pretty, with skirts of black and white material, 
either stripd or checked. Of course, skirts of any large- 


figured stuff, except perhaps a plaid, should never be worn ; 


with a Directoire coat. 


For evening~dress wear, silks and satins continue to be the } 
favorite materials; very few gauzes being made up, even for } 


very young girls. Plain light failles are the most in vogue 
for young ladies’ wear, and pale, tinted satins are also em- 
ployed, Bali-dresses, for youthful wearers, are invariably 
made short—that is to say, with round skirts, of the regular 
walking-dress length, clearing the ground well all around. 
TY am glad to see that this pretty and sensible style is main- 
tained, this season. One of the few gauze dresses that have 
been made up lately, was gotten up for one of the young 


belles of the American colony. The short skirt was covered ; 


with narrow plaited flounces of white gauze, striped with 
pale-pink, the pink. stripes running transversely—that is to 
say, around the skirt. Over this flounced underskirt, was 
draped a vaporous mass.of plain white gauze, covering the 


upper half of the skirt behind. This white gauze overdress } 


parted in front, so as te show the underskirt, clear to the 
waist; and was edged all arovud with white silk lace. The 
corsage was of plain white gauze, lined with white silk; and 
was cut square, being finished with a flat fichu of the gauze. 


$  Ostrich-feather fans are still the rage, and are carried in 

} more preposterous dimensions than ever. I know of a Paris- 
ian lady who has imported twenty magnificent feathéts from 

» Africa, and will have a fan made of them that will be nearly 

} a yard long. 

Lucy H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.— Boy’s Costume, or Dark-Brown CLoTH. The 
; trousers reach below the knee. The coat is rather long, and 
; is cut with an easy spring over the hips. There is a wide 
and long rolling collar, and the brown cloth vest buttons on 
, one side. Brown cloth cap. 
‘ Fie. u.—Youne Giav’s Dress, or Gray Lapy’s-Ciorn, 
The skirt has plaitings of gray silk, let in between each wide 
} cloth plait. The tunic is of the cloth, draped at the back ; and 
, below the bodice, is another shorter plaiting, like the bottom 
> of the skirt. The long pointed waist is finished by a ribbon 
3 tied as a sash, where it joins the plaited ruffle. Gray felt hat, 
and plumes. 

Fie. u1.—Littte Grru's Dress, or Warre Casnmenrs, 
) There is a narrow knife-plaiting around the bottom. Above 
this, is a trimming of brown velveteen tabs, turned up and 
, pointed, and fastened with a large button. A broad scarf of 
; brown velveteen passes below the waist, and forms a trim- 
; ming at the back. The white cloth coat is cut in battlements, 
to show the brown velveteen scarf beneath. The cuffs and 
) collar are of seal-skin. Brown beaver hat, and feathers. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Girls dress so like their mothers, 
that it sometimes seems that what answers for one, if only 
} made smaller, will do equally well for the other: poke bon- 
nets, basques, scarf trimmings, all are reproduced on the 
child's toilette. In one thing, however, they differ: they 
) are allowed greater latitude in colors than older people. 

Red is a very favorite color for children, this winter. Many 

; are seen, every day, in our large cities, dressed entirely iu 
} red: stockings, cloak, and jaunty little round cap; some- 
} times with, sometimes without tassels, The little ones look 
’ very bright and picturesque; and the color adds greatly to 
) the brightness of a gloomy, gray day. Many of the cloaks 
, are simple-fitting sacques, with large round capes, which are 
gathered up the back, Colleen Bawn fashion. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
After many urgent requests, we some time since established 4 
> Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
} tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the’ 
} LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
: t Sor supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 





The half-long sleeves. were unlined ; and were posed of : 
strips of shirred gauze, and bands of white lace, placed » 
alternately; and were finished with lace around the arm. ; 
Slippers of bronze kid, of the Charles IX. style, with buckles | 


of Rhine pebbles on the strap that crosses the instep. Pale- 


pink silk stuckings, long Mousquetarie gloves, of cream- » 


white undressed kid, and a white satin fan, painted with a 
spray of wild roses. No ornaments, except solitaire pearl 
earrings. 

A very new and lovely material for opera-cloaks has just 
been introduced : it is called velvet-cloth, and is a long, close- 
napped, woollen velvet, with some admixture of silk in its 
texture; being very soft and glossy. It comes in the various 
shades of white. In cream-white, finished with a deep fringe, 
composed of balls of woollen chenille, strung on silk cord, 
aud lined throughout. with rose-pink satin: the wraps thus 


entire satisfaction of all who favor'us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
} Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc, 
3 ‘The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
: our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
3 who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
3 of money, time, and trouble. 
$ Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
§ free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
5 mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only ow 
} subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE LIFE OF WOMAN. : 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


How it is Shortened and How it may be Prolonged. 


Synopsis of a Lecture Delivered by Mrs, Dr. Kenton 
Before the Woman's Society of New England. 


[New York Home Journal.} 
Introducing her lecture, which was heard by a large and 


refined audience, by reference to the true position of woman | 
in society, and how her physical condition affects her social | 


and intellectual standing, the lecturer said: 


They who have made careful investigation, tell us that 
heathen women are much more able to endure pain than 


are the women of civilization ; but civilized women resent | 
the charge that they are weaker because they are civilized. | 
“If the women of civilization 


A distinguished writer says: 
are less able to endure the taxation of their physical 
resources than are heathen women, it is a mere accidental 
circumstance, and one within their control.” When the 


body is healthy, beautyis certain to appear, even in features | 


once plain, With health and beauty in all their attractive- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





ness a new life dawns, enjoyment begins, and all the luxu- | 


rious attendants of a healthy body come forth. The maiden 


feels the glorious possibilities of life; the mother becomes | 


conscious of the grandeur of maternity and the joys of a | 
family. The Creator has given both woman and man per- 

fect physical forms, and each is constitutionally equal to all 

natural demands. If women believe in the fatali-m that | 
disease is a necessary. condition of their existence, it is | 
chiefly because the schools of medical practice have been | 
i ble of ting with the multitudes of ills which, 





by personal carelessness or profi P y, they 
have permitted to fasten upon woman. 

A few wecks ago I received @ call from a charming lady, 
who stated that she believed she was suffering from a par- 
alyzed liver, and wished to know if I could in any way aid 
her recovery. There is no doubt that thousands of women 
are suffering to-day from’ similar troubles, who do not rec- 
ognize their cause 80 nearly as this lady did. Paralysis 
means death of the member paralyzed, and torpidity of the 
liver is the first s of its dissolution. A torpid and dis- 
eased liver carries the elements of disease to all the other 
parts of the system. With an imperfect liver comes bilious- 
ness, languor, a sense of bearing down, constipation, dis- 
pl ts, uterine troubles, and the thousand ills which 
are coupled in their train. Then follow impure blood and 
all the evils which an imperfect circulation causes. No 
woman is seriously sick for any length of time when the 
blood is pure, and no blood can be impure when the liver 
and kidneys are in perfect order. I feel it my privilege to- 
day to state that I believe there is a means wheroby women 
who are suffering can obtain complete relief, and those who 
are in health be continued in its enjoyment. A few years 
ago a prominent and wealthy gentleman, residing in 
Rochester, N. Y., was given up to die of Bright’s Diseuse of 
the Kidneys. ‘By ‘means of a simple and purely vegetable 
remedy he was restored to perfect health, So efficient did 
this remedy prove in the case of many well-known men, 
that it began also to be used by ladies, and to-day thousand 








FACTS ABOUT UMBRELLAS. 


Antiquarians say that the umbrella was in- 
vented shortly after the flood, and has been the 
least improved upon of all appliances for human 
comfort, the shape now as it was in those 
youth days of the world. An umbrella is 
much like a as to the question of posses- 
sion—the one who gets it owns it: e fol- 
lowing facts about umbrellas—especially the last 
one—may serve pony Meneer asplendid purpose 
sooner or later: To place your umbrellain a rack 
indicates that it is about cha: owners. An 
umbrella carried over a woman, the man getting 
nothing but drippings of thé rain, indicatescourt- 

ip. When the man hasthe umbrella and the 
woman the drippings, it indicates marriage, To 
carry itat right angles under your arm signifies 
that an eye is to be lost by the man who follows 
you. Toput a cotton umbrella by thesideofanice 
silk one signifies that “exchange is no robbery.” 
To lend an umbrella signifies that “I am a fool.” 
To carry an umbrella fu high enough to tear 
out men eyes and knock off men’s hats, signifies 
“Tam a woman.” To go without an umbrella 
in a rain-storm shows I am sure of getting rheu- 
matism, and will have to use St. Jacogs OIL to 
get well.” To keep a fine umbrella for your own 
use and a bottle of St. Jacons O1L always in the 
house, in case of rheumatism or accident, would 
signify that you are real philosopher. 


nat 
The following communication to the editor of 
the Salem (Mass.) Regi: shows how an artist 
treated his visitor: “I would have accepted your 
kind invitation to visit you in your new quarters 
with pleasure before this had not my old enemy, 
Mr, Rheumatism uunced On me so suddenly, 
He arrived last F day, and, without stopping to 
send up his card, rushed in and grasped me by 
the hand with such a grip that in a few hours 
my hand and wrist were so badly swollen and 
painful that I felt as though one of Mr. Hatch’s 
coal teams had run overme. Mr. Rheumatism 
has been a constant visitor of mine for several 
years; he always swells and put ona { many 
airs, making himself at home, devouring my sub- 
stance and leaving me poorin flesh and pocket. 
Last winter he came aid stayed two months. [ 
then decided that the nexé time he came I would 
change his diet, .I was somewhat at a loss what 
to feed him with, but finally concluded to give 
him threesquare meals'a day of St. JacopsO1— 
morning, noonand night. This fare he is diss - 
Deana with, and is packing Spam trunk and will 
leave by to-morrow or next day; says he cannot 
stop any jonger, as he has pressing business else- 
where, He is a treacherous fellow, and he in- 
tends visiting some of our Salem friends; if he 
does, just give him the same fare that I did and 
he won't stop long. J.S, LEFAVOUR, 


LES 








of women in all parts of the land, owe their restored health 
and continued oy seg to the wonderful power and effi- 
cacy of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure and Safe 
Pills, The first cause of ill health is impure blood.. The 
performance of the natural functi of hood and 
motherhood is not a disease, nor should it be so treated. 
If, however, the blood be impure, it is certain to produce 
poisoning effects in the parts with which it comes in con- 
tact, and thus cause inflammations and theinnumerable ills 
which make the physical life of woman so hard to endure. 
Tam aware a prejudice exists against rietary medicines, 
and that such prejudice is too often well founded, but we 
should discriminate—not condemn all because some are 
inefficient. The merits of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure and Safe Pills have been proved beyond a doubt, be- 
cause they deal directly with the causes of all female troubles. 


The lecturer closed with an enthusiastic commendation 
of this wonderful remedy, and urged her hearers to judge of 
such remedies on their merits, and not through senseless 








Prejudice, 








Ge (Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 
An in Advance of all other Inventions. 


From a single spool makes a seam stronger and more beau- 
tiful than by any combination of two threads. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of Health and appreciating the 
neat. wih mow bn wither. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, 
Philadelphia: 1437 Chestnut Street. 
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MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYMK, MASS; 


PLES, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VECETABLE COMPOTND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


fer all those Painful Complaints and ST ccknennes 
s0common toour best female 





Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 
It will dissolve an.l expel tumors from the uterus in 








That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 

harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is 


Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
* POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
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[See the Story, “ How My Aunt Managed.” 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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SPRING WALKING-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 


























HOUSE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 
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FRONT AND SIDE. DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR D'OYLEYS. 

















THY FACE. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t9 Philadelphia. 
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Music by C. HR. MARRIOTT. 
a. 


me fond hopes Of bet - ter days in ~ store; 


bring me to me, Tho’thou art far 4.- way; 
: tis al- waysnear, ’Tisney - er from -my sight; - 


is a bea- con bright and fair Tocheer me on my way; 
whis - pers of a time to come, Whenwe shall part no more. 
haunts me thro’ eachlong,long day, _—And fills my dreams at night ; 





THY FACE. 





is a star to guide me thro’ This bus - y world of pain, 
rest with me, oh, vis-ion bright! My on - ly hope thou art; 
yet it is a source of joy, It is my heart’s great wealth, 


bea - con bright to rest with me 2 til we meet. a - gain 
on - ly joy, my on - ly grief Is when we are a- part b rny 
on - ly would I lose it for The vis 


oe ion’s own dear self......... 


to me, Tho’ thou 


a bea- con bright and fair To cheer me on my way. 
Ms 
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SPRING HAT, WITH FEATHERS. 

















